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been flinty-hearted and obdurate indeed not to have accepted 
that assurance. 


as George Dallas stepped out from among the trees and stood . 


before her. 


The sunshine and the 


brightness of the day had its 
due effect on George 


who was young, for a nineteenth- 
century map, almost romantic, and certainly impressible. His 
spirits rose within him, as, his breakfast finished, he started 
off to walk to Poynings. Drinking in the loveliness of the 


“T could not help it, George,” said she; “I could not help 
it, though I was looking for and expecting you at that mo- 
ment, and that’s more than you were doing for me, isn’t it? 
You were expecting some one else, my boy ?” 

“Is anything the matter? Is she ill? Has her husband 


found out ?” 


broad sun-steeped landscape, the sweet odours coming to- 
wards him on the soft breeze, the pleasant sound, were it 
chink of blacksmith’s hammer, or hum of bees, or voice of | and 
cuckoo hidden deep in distant bright-leaved w 
man for atime forgot his baser associations and seemed to 
rise, in the surroundings of the moment, to a better and purer 
frame of mind than he had known for many years. Natu- 


“ Nothing ! She’s—well, as well as may be, poor dear, 


“Then she hasn’t been able to do what she promised ?” 

“Oh, George, George, did you ever know her to fail in doing 
what she promised, from the days when you were a baby 
until now? Better for her, poor thing, as I've told her, if she 


hadn’t——” 


ral, under such circumstances, was the first turning of his 
thoughts to his mother, to whose deep love and self-sacrifice 
he was indebted for the freedom which at length was about to 


“ Yes, yes, nurse, I know all abdut that, of course ; but why 


isn’t she here now ?” 


be his. In his worst times there had been one bright spot of 
love for her in all the black folly of his life, and now the re- 
collection of her disinterestedness and long suffering on his 
urely dear to him as when, in the old 
days that seemed so long ago, he had said his prayers at her 
knee. He recollected walking with her in their gard 
mornings like these, when they were all in all to each other, 
soon after his father’s death, when that chastening memory 
was un them both, and before there was any thought of Mr. 
Carruthers or his niece—or his niece !—an 
went his thoughts into a different channel. What a pretty 
irl! so soft and quiet, so fresh witha), and frank, and guile- 
so different to——Well, he didn’t know; with similar 
advantages Harriet might have been very much the same. 
But Miss Carruthers was certainly specially charming; the 
er showed that. The talk which 
as he not entering her own domain? 
What if she were to meet and recognise him there? That 
would spoil all their plans. A word trom her would—oh no! 
Though Mrs. Carruthers might not have been intended as a 
conspirater by nature, George felt by his recent experience of 
his mother’s movements that she would have sufficient fore- 
sight to prevent Clare from leaving the house just at that 
time, lest she might discover the rendezvous in the shrubbery. 
The tact that had so rapidly shifted the venue of their last 
meeting from the bustle of the draper’s to the calm solitude 
of the dentist’s would assuredly be sufficient to prevent a young 
girl from intruding on their next appointment. 

Busy with these thoughts, and ever and anon pausing to 

look round him at the fair scenes through which he was 
his way along the high road 
until he gained the summit of the litule hill whence is ob- 
tained the first view of Poynings and its grounds. There he 
stopped suddenly ; from that point he had always intended to 
reconnoitre, but he had never anticipated seeing what he did 
see—a carriage driving through the open lodge gates, and in 
at his ease no less a person than Mr. 
was he, not a doubt about it, in the re- 
a , 3 his white 
iting dogskin gloves, the very 
lass with which he was looking at nature in 
manner. Even if he had not been short- 
sighted, Mr. Carruthers was at such a distance as would have 
utterly prevented him from recognising any one on the top of 
George Dallas no sooner saw him than i 
ively he crouched down by the hedge-side and waited until 
the carriage was rolling down the avenue; then he slowly 
raised himself, muttering : 

“What the deuce has brought him back just now? con- 
What on earth will she do? It's most infernal- 
ly provoking, just at this very nick of time; he might have 
kept off a few hours longer. She won’t come to the shrnb- 
bery; she’s frightened out of her life at that old ruffian, and, 
by George, I shall be put off again! After all I’ve said to 
Routh, after all the castles in the air which I’ve been 
g free, I shall have to slink 
back to town empty-handed!” He was leaning over a gate 
in the hedge, and as he spoke he shook his fist at the uncon- 
te, visible in the distance now but the 
acept,” continued George, “ knowing 
how deeply I’m involved, she’ll risk all hazards and come to 
Perhaps she’s started now, not expecting him 
and when he reaches the house and doesn’t find her there-- 

hanging on her trail, curse him !—he will make 
inquiries and follow her. That would be worst of all, for not 
only should I miss what she 





behalf made her as 





Jaium, non animum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. 
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Riterature. 
STROLLER’S SONG. 


talk which they had t 


The clouds all round the sky are black, they had together ? 


As it never would shine again ; 
But I'll sling my wallet over my back, 
And trudge in spite of the rain. 


And if there rise no star to guide 
feet when day is gone, 

ift my wallet the other side, 
And tradge right on and on. 


For this of a truth I always note, 
And shape my course thereby, 
Nature has never an overcoat 

To keep her furrows dry. 


And how should the hills be clothed with grain, 
The vales with flowers be crowned, 
But for the chain of the silver rain 
draws them out of the ground ! 


So I will trudge with heart elate, 


Tage 
For that which men call 
Is the handiwork of God. 


eR RRB ES 


¥ 


passing, George Dallas 


the carriage reclinin; 


There’s a time for the night as well as the morn, 
For the dark as the shining sky ; 

The grain of the corn and the flower unborn 
Have rights as well as I. 


BY THE LATE T. L. PEACOCK. 


In his last binn Sir Peter lies, 
Who knew not what it was to frown; 
Death took him mellow by surp 
And in his cellar stopped 
all our land we could pot boast 
y, more prompt than he, 
building on the chance of 
And pass it round with THREE TIMES THREE. 


None better knew the feast to sway, 
eep Mirth’: boat in better trim ; 

For Nature had but little clay 

Like that of which she moulded him. 


y 
crown of hishat. “E 


His bumper toast when Peter poured, 
And passed it round with THREE TIMES TUREE. mised me, but she would 


ing. Well, I must chance it, 


He ened wn a by-lane which ran at right angles to the 
ing which he came upon a low park paling en- 
b ly looking round him, and 

finding no one within sight, he climbed the paling, and drop- | the 
imrose-decked bank on the other 

side. All quiet; nothing moving but the birds darting in and 
trees, and the grasshoppers in 





He kept at true good-humour’s mark, 
The social flow of pleasure’s tide ; 
He never made a brow look 
Nor caused a tear, but when he died. 
No sorrow sound Ne bps should oe ie 
More pleased his gay old ghost w ped noiselessly upon the pri 
passing bell, 


To hear no sound but THREE TIMES THREE. 


SHEEP. 
By Edmund Yates, 
CHAPTER IX.—TIDED OVER. 

It was the fourth morning after George Dallas’s arrival in 
Amherst, the day on which his mother had appointed by let- 
ter for him to ge over to Poynings,and there receive that 
which was to set him free from the incubus of debt and diffi- 
culty which had so long 


out among the bright green 

myriads round his feet. The walk had tired him, 
down on the mossy turf and awaited his mother’s coming. 
Mossy turf, soft and sweet-smelling, the loud carol of the 
birds, the pleasant, soothing, slumberous sound of the trees 
bending gently towards each other as the mild air rustied 
in the leaves. It was long since he h 
fluences, but be was now under their 
recall? Boyhood’s days; the Bishop’s Wood, where they 
went birds’-negting ; Duke Primus, who won “stickups,’”’ and 
was the cock of the school, and Charley Cope, who used to 


“She daren’t come, George. Master's come home unex- 

pected, and he and Miss Clare are with her, and there in so 
chance for her to make an excuse to get away. So she just 
runs into her dressing-room for a minute, and sends to me— 
she always sends to me in her troubles, ag you’ve seen many 
a time and oft, Master George—and tells me, she says, ‘ Take 
this and go into the shrubbery, and tell George,’ she says, 
‘why I couldn’t come, and that I sent it him with my heart's 
love, and God bless him,’ she says.” 
As the old woman spoke, she produced from her pocket a 
round flat parcel wrapped in writing-paper, which she handed 
to Dallas. He took it with a very weak attempt at uncon- 
cern (he did not know with how much of their secret his mo- 
ther might have entrusted the old nurse), and thrust it into 
his breast-pocket, saying at the same time. “Thanks, nuree. 
That’s all right. Did she say anything else ?” 

“ Nothing, I think. Oh yes—that of course now you would 
not remain in the neighbourhood, and that you were to be sure 
to write to her, and send your address.” 

“ She need not be afraid—I'm off at once! Good-bye, nurse. 
Tell my mother I'll hold to all I promised her. Thank her a 
thousand times, bless her! -bye, dear old woman ; per- 
haps the next time we meet I shan’t have to skulk ina wood 
when I want to see my mother!” 

He pressed a hasty kiss on the old woman’s upturned face, 
and hurried away. The last sound he had uttered seemed to 
have rekindled the old vindictive feeling in his mind, for as 
he strode away he muttered to himself: “Skulking ina wood, 
hiding behind trees—a pretty way for a son to seek his mo- 
ther, and she never to come after all! Prevented by her fear 
of that pompous idiot, her husband. To think ot her, such 
as I recollect her, being afraid of an empty-headed dotard. 
And yet he is kind to her. She said so herseli—that's nothing’; 
but Nurse Brookes said sotoo—that’s something—that’s every- 
thing. If he were not—if he treated her badly—he should 
rue it. But he is fond of her, and proud of her, as well he 
may be; and Clare, that charming girl, is his niece. Charm- 
ing, indeed! Ah,.Capel Carruthers, you have a wholesome 
horror of me, but you little know that two guardian angels 
plead for you!” 

The sight of the park paling over which he had climbed 
into the shrubbery, and over which lay his only way out of 
it, seemed to change the tenor of his thoughts. He stopped 
at once, and looking cautiously round, stepped in among the 
trees, and drew from his breast the packet which Nurse 
Brookes had given to him. He tore off the outer covering of writ- 
ing-paper, and carefully placed it in his pocket, then he came 
to a purple morocco case, which he opened, and there before 
him, set off by the velvet on which it lay, was the bracelet, a 
band of dead gold, set with splendid wreaths of forget-me nots 
in diamonds and turquoises, George Dallas took it up and 
examined it attentively, weighed itin his hand, lo. ked closely 
at the stones in various lights, then replaced it in its case, as 
a smile of satisfaction spread over his face. 

“ No mistake about that!” said he. “Even I, all unaccus- 
tomed to such luxuries, know that this must be the rizht 
thing. She has sent it as she received it, in the very box 
with the swell Bond-street jeweller’s name and all! Not a 
bad notion of a present, Mr. Carruthers, by any means. You've 
money, sir; but, it must be owned, you've taste also. It’s 
only vo be hoped that you’ve not very sharp eyesight, or that 

ou’ll be ever tempted to make a very close inspection of the 
alais Royal bijouterie which is doing duty for this in the 
jewel-box! These will set me clear with Routh, and leave 
me with afew pounds in my pocket besides, to begin life’ 
anew with. If it does that, and 1 can stick to my employ- 
ment on the Mercury, and get a little more work somewhere 
else, and give up that inferoa! card-playi that’s the worst 
of it—I may yet make our friend C. C. believe | am not such 
a miserable scoundrel as he now imagines me !” 
He replaced the case carefully in his breast-pocket, climbed 
i and was once more on the high road, striding in 
the direction of Amherst. Ah, the castle-building, only oc- 
casionally interrupted by a return to the realities of life in 
squeezing the packet in his breast pocket, which he indulged 
in during that walk! Free, with the chance and the power 
of making # name for himself in the world! free from all 
the de associates, free from Routh, from Harriet—from 
Harriet? as that idea quite so co jal to his feelings? 
to be from Harriet, the only woman whom, in 
his idle dissipated days, he had ever regarded with any- 
thing like affection, the only woman who——and then the 
bright laughing face and the golden hair of Clare Carruthers 
rose before his miad. How lovely she was, how graceful and 
bred-looking, above all, how fresh and youthful, how unsullied 
by any contact with the world, with ail the native instincts, 
pure and original, with no taught captivations or society 


this, and—twelve o'clock rings sharply out from the turret | charms, 


clock in Poynings stables,and at its sound away fly the 
Twelve o'clock, the time appointed in 
his mother’s letter for him to meet her in that very spot. He 
turf,and sheltering himself 
and — ee in - 
sheen. Spring was rapidly ripening in 

clean a > little town, which itself 


“Yoho! Yoho!” , 
Dallas started from his reverie at the repeated cry 

and only just in time sprang from the middle of the road 
along which, immersed in thought, he had been plodding, as 
the mail-cart, with its red-faced driver, a sprig of lilac in his 
breast and a bunch of Jaburnum behind each ear of his horee, 


jeam- | came charging fall upon him. The driver was a man choleric 


whitened door-steps, and newly painted woodwork, and 

polished brass fittings, came wafled delicious odours from 
and uplands, where the tossing grass went 

dulations of a restless sea, and 

in the midst of which the sturdy old farm-houses, dotted here 

and stood out like red-faced islands. 

showers could not lay, 


by nature, and with a great sense of his position as an import- 
ant government officer, and he glared round at George and 
asked him a few rapid questions, in which the devil and his 
supposed residence were referred to with grest volubility 
Under less pleasant circumstances Dallas would probably have 
returned his greeting with interest; as it was, he 
laughed, waving his hand, proceeded on his way to the 
inn, whence, Saving paid his bill, he returned to London by 
the first train. 


Daring the whole of the journey up to town the young 
man’s thoughts were filled with his intentions for (he tutute, 


he | 8ad no sooner had the train stopped at London bridge than 


ing, and any Amhberstian who have previously 
whether the fine weather had actually arrived, must have 





he determined to go at once to The Mercury office and an 
. | nounce his readiness to undertake any amount of work. Ac- 
cordingly he struck away across the Borough, and, crossing 
Blackiriars bridge, dived among a mass of streets running at 
right angles with Fleet street, until he arrived at a large 
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solemn, squat old building, over the door of which glimmered 
a lamp with the words “ Mercury Office” in half-effaced cha- 
racters. A smart pull ata sharp, round, big bell brought a 
preternaturally sharp boy to the door, who at once recognised 
py bd and admitted pe + Aight of : yo Up 
a pass up a steep and regular to rs, George 
Dallas proceeded, until a the first floor he rapped at the 
door facing him, and, being bidden to come in, entered the 
editorial sanctum. 

A large cheerless room, its floor covered with a ragged old 
Turkey carpet, on its walls two or three bookshelves crammed 
with books of reference, two or three maps, an old clock 
grevely ticking, and a begrimed bust, with its hair dust- 
powdered, and with layers of dust on its highly developed 
cheek-bones. In the middle of the room a battered desk 
covered with blue books, letters opened and p > 
of manuscript under paper-weighis, baskets with cards of 
invitation for all sorts of soirées, entertainments, and perform- 
ances, and snake-like india-rubber tubes for communication 
with distant printing offices or reporters’ rooms, a big leaden 
inkstand like a bath, and a sheaf of pens more or less dislo- 
cated. At this desk sat a tall man of about fifty, bald-headed, 
large-beardcd, with sharp ft eyes, well-cut features, and 
good presence. This was Mr. Leigh, editor ot the Mercury ; 
® man who bad be-n affiliated to the press from the time of 
his leaving college, Who had been connected with nearly all 
the morving journals in one capacity or another, correspon- 
dent here, manager there, descriptive writer, leader writer, 
critic, and scrub, and who, always rising, had been recom- 
mended by the Jupiter Tonans of the press, the editor of the 
Statesman, to fill the vacant editorial chair at the Mercury. A 
long-headed, far-seeing man, Grafion Leigh, bright as a 
diamond, and about as hard, keen as a sword in the hands of 
a fine fencer, and as difficult to turn aside, earnest, energetic, 
devoted to his work, snd caring for nothing else in comparison 
—not even for bis wife, then sound asleep in his litte house 
in Brompton, or his boy working for his exhibition from 
Westminster, He looked up as George entered, and bis tea 
tures tightly set, relaxed as he ri nised the young man. 

“You, Ward!” said he. “ We didn’t look for you till to- 
morrow night. What rush of industry, what sudden desire to 
distinguish yourself, bas brought you here to-night, my boy ?” 

Before George could answer, a young man came forward 
from an inner room, and caught him by the hand. 

“What Paul, old fellow, this is delicious! He must be 
brimming over with ideas, Chief, and bas come down here to 
ventilate them.” 

“NotI,” said George. “ My dear Chief,” addressing Leigh, 
“ both you ant Cunningham give me credit for more virtue 
than I possess. 1 merely looked as 1 passed from the railway, 
to see how things were — 

“ This é& a sell,” said Mr. Cunningham. “I thought I had 
booked you. You see that confounded Shi has failed us 
again. He was to have done us 4 sensation leader on the 


“The murder! What murder?” 

“ Ob, ah, I forgot; happened since you went away. Wap- 
piog or Rotherhithe—some waterside place— body found, and 
all that kind of thing! Shimmer was to have done us one of 
his stirrers, full of adjectives, denouncing the supineness of 
the police, and that kind of thing, and he’s never turned up, 
and the Chief has kept me here wo fill his place. Confounded 
nuisance! I'm obliged to fall back on my old suhject—Regu- 
lation of the City Traffic!” 

“Tm sorry for you, Cunningham,” said George, laugh- 
ing; “but I can’t help you to-night. I’m seedy and tired, 
and I know nothing abowt’ the murder, and want to get to 
bed. However, I came to tell the Chief that I’m his now and 
for ever, ready to double tasks of work from to-morrow out.” 

“ All right, Ward. So long as you don’t overdo it, I shall 
always be delighted to have you with us,” said Mr. Leigh. 
“ Now get home to bed, for you look deg-tired.” And George 
Dallas shook hands with each, and went away. 

“Glad to-bear we're going to have a good deal of work out 
of Ward, Chief,” said Cunningham, When he and his editor 
were alone again. “ He's deuced smart when he likes—as 
om as Shimmer, and & great deai more polished and gentle- 
manly. 

- Yes,” said Grafton Leigh, “he’s a decided catch for the 
paper. I[ don’t think his health will last, though. Did you 
notice his manner to-night ?—nerves agitated and twitching, 
like @ man who had gone through some great excitement!" 

—-_o 


CARBURETTED GAS.--ECONOMY. 


The contents of this short article are specially dedicated to 
those of our readers who enjoy the superior illuminating pow- 
er of gas for the lighting of their dwellings; those who, from 
antipathy to gas as an enlightening agent, or from their dis- 
tant situation with regard to manutactories of that article still 
resom to the candle or the oil lamp as a source of light, will 
not find herein anything that is of peculiar interest to them. 
For our object is to cali attention to a deserving but not yet 
sullicient'y known process, by which the ordinary gas-light 
in common use may be made to greatly increase its brilliancy, 
and that, too, with a reduction of cost to the consumer. This 
process consists in what is called “ carburetting” the gas, or, 
ia other words, supplying it with an extra dose of that parti- 
cular part of its chemical composition which constitutes the 




































































































manufacturer to get rid of, by various methods of purification, 
as far as possible; but they do not concern our present pur- ; 
pose. The coal gas, driven through conducting pipes to our of all the observations, that the light from the carburetted gas 
burners, issues from the latter and is ignited ; and the process | was to the light from the ccmmon gas at 22 is to1: or, in 
by which a brilliant light is evolved is then as follows :—The | other words, that 1,000 feet of carburetted gas gave as much 
hydrogen and carbon, or in other words, the carburetted hy- | light as 2,200 feet of common gas. ‘Phe cost of the 1,000 feet of 
drogen, issuing from the jet, and mixing with the oxygen of | carburetted gas, we have seen, was 5s. 84., while the cost of 
the air (the great supporter of combustion), a vivid combus- | the 2,200fvet of common gas would be 93. 11d., 0 that a say- 
tion takes place; but the two elements are not consumed | ing of 4s. 3d. was realised upon the absolute amount of light 
simultaneously ; the hydrogen, being most inflammable, burns | thus produced, through the aid of the carburetting process. It 
first, emitting only the little light seen nearest the jet in a| wil! be seen that this saving corresronds to about 43 per cent. 
gas flame, but evolving a powerful heat. This heat causes| Another determination the amount of saving which the 
the minute particles of carbon thus eliminated to become goeeee yields is -o~ in the joint Report made to the Hon, 
highly incandescent and consequently luminous, and thus the | Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London, in the tol- 
light-giving part of the flame is produced. As the i lowing words :—“ We are satisfied that one grain of good 
scent particles of carbon floating in the flame are brought | bydro-carbon vapour increases the light of a foot of common 
near to the edge, they come into contact with a fresh supply | coal gas 8 per cent., and —_ costs only one-third of its 
of air, and a more intense bustion thus ing, they be- | equivalent in London gas. Three cubic feet of gas may be 
come totally consumed ; a fresh supply, set free by the fresh | made equal in illuminating power to five feet, and with cate 
hydrogen burnt, taking their place, and thus keeping up the | the ecovomy of the carburetting process is considerable. This 
combustion. If the amount ot carbon liberated is more than | conclusion has been arrived at after three years’ experience 
the hydrogen can heat to incandescence and the surrounding | with about 1,800 carburetors supplied to the City of London.” 
oxygen consume, it is thrown off in the shape of smoke or |The proportion of bengfit—5 to 3—derived from the use of 
soot, and a foul, dull, smoky flame is the result. Conversely, | carburetting in this case likewise corresponds to a saving of 
if the amount of carbon liberated 1s small in proportion to the | 40 per cent. Now, the consumer adopting the process may 
hydrogen, the latter burns to no effect, there being no carbon | take advantage of this saving in various ways: he may obtain 
for it to heat, and the result is still a dull or comparatively | the same light as he had before carburetting his gas at 40 per 
faint flame. Hence it will be easily understood that the lu-| cent. less cost; or he may have 40 per cent. more light for the 
minosity of the flame depends upoa the amount of carbon | same cost as formerly; or he may so divide the saving as to 
entering into the composition of the burning gas, or the pro- | get 20 per cent. more light at 20 per cent. less expense. Of 
portion the carbon bears to the hydrogen. It would appear | course there is a first outlay for the purchase and fixing of the 
that the most perfect light would be produced from a combi- | apparatus to be taken into account » but, from the simplicity 
nation of six parts of carbon to one of hydrogen, could such | Of the contrivance, this is comparatively small, and will soca 
a gas be supplied at a sufficiently cheap rate. But in the or-| be repaid by the saving effected. 
dinary gas supplied to us from the manufacturer, the propor-|_ The advantage of the process is not only confined to the 
tion of carbon falls considerably short of this,and hence there | increased light, but there is less vitiated air and less heat en- 
is a proportionate want of brilliancy in our gas flames. That} gendered by the combustion of carburetted than of common 
there is ample carbon in coal itself 1s evident from the amount | 84s: always providing that proper care be taken, » | the use 
left in the retort in the shape of tar, coke, &c., when the gas | Of suitable jets, to ensure the perfect combustion of all the gas 
has passed off in the manufacture; but the hydrogen does | that issues trom the barners : without such provision any gas, 
not carry off with it sufficient to give us all the light we could | carburetted or not, will smoke or give off noxious vapours. 
desire. “The remedy is obvious: give the hydrogen more car- As evidence of the perfect success of the invention we may 
bon—carburate it—and the brighter light will be produced. | Cite, upon the authority of the manufacturers, that several 
Imbue the gas with some of the volatile products rich in car- | thousands of these carburettors have been supplied to various 
bon that are distilled from the coal in the p of gas- 8, large aud small, since its introduction, and that 
making, and its illuminating power will be increased. these have been ‘maintained in continual use without trouble 

It is pow upwards of thirty years since Mr. Lowe, late chief | ad without detriment. Two thousand of the street lamps ot 
engineer to the Chartered Gas Company, proposed a plan | the City of London were furnished with carburetting appara- 
and secured a patent for thus increasing the lighting power | ‘us in 1862, which remained in perfect action for three years, 
of ordinary coal gas, by saturating it with the vapour of| When their use was discontinued, not from inefficacy or 
naphtha or the spirit distilied from coal tar; the coal gas, | failure, as we may infer from the above quotation from Dr. 
poor in carbon, being passed over the surface of the spirit, Letheby's report, but on account of some difference between 
rich in carbon, taking up a quantity of its vapour and hold-| the City authorities and the gas company regarding the con- 
ing it in suspension. But “ the remarkable increase of light,” | ‘Tact price for supplying the lamps with gas. Some of the 
said the editor of a goodly work on Chemical Technology, writ- | 8treet lamps at the West-end of London are, however, at the 
ing in 1848,“ produced by the naphthalised gas, Ltened | Present time burning carburetted gas, the lamps around Tra- 
the gas companies, who foresaw nothing but rain in the di-| flgar Square, to wit : and several of the public offices in Lon- 
minished quantity of gas which would necessarily be consum- | 40n likewise adopt the carbuaretting principle. 
ed for the production of an equal omypoe ot pe hye — a en 
was consequently thrown upon the project, vention ‘& x » 
has only been of benefi: to the individuals and not to the pub- THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

In the curious little volume published in London in the 


lic at large, which would have been the case had it been in- 

troduced upon a large scale.’ The process was partially | year 1598, and entitled “ Palladis Tamia, or Wit’s Treasury, 

applied by one of the largest London gas companies, and a} being the Second Part of Wit’s Commonwealth, by Francis 

higher price was, we are told, charged for the brighter burn-| Meres, Master of Arts of both Universities,” Shakspeare’s 
“ Comedy of Errors” is enumerated with other of his plays 


ing gas: but as there were then certain defects, since over- 

come, in the method of applying it, it fell into disuse. Never-|as among tbe most excelleat of dramatic works then known. 

theless, in some cases, it has been constantly employed sinee |“ As Plautus and Seneca,” writes Mr. Meres, “are accounted 
bservatory,/the best for Comedy and Tragedy among the Latines, so 


its introduction; for instance, at the Royal O ‘ 
Greenwich, for the past seventeen years a certain portion of | Shakspeare among the English is the most excellent in both 
kinds for the stage.” Farther. this first eulogist of our bard 


the carburetted gas was compared with that from the common 
gas, by means of the photometer, and it was found, as a mean 














the gas, used for photographic registration of the moven en‘s 
of delicate instruments, has been intensified to give it tier» 
quisite actinic power by this carburetting process. 

Since the first proposal of the method, various improve 
ments and modifications have been from time to time brought 
to bear upon the practical working of it; and within the past 
four or five years it has been so far perfected as to be placed 
within the reach and under the control of all gas consumers, 
whatever the extent, small or large, of their consumption, 
Thia adaptability to everybody’s wants has been effected no- 
tably the methods patented by Mr. Kidd, the Gas Engi- 
neer, of Great Newport Street, and by Mr. Blagden; the 
former of which has been extensively worked by the paten- 
tee, and the latter by Messrs, Glover, the large manufacturers 
of gas-meters in Pimlico. The principle of the application is 
extremely simple. 1t is manifest that the object to be gained 
is to pass the gas, as it is received from the manufactory, over 
as large an extent of spirit-surface as possible. A vessel called 
the “carburettor” is fixed near the yas-meter, and the gas, 
issuing from the meter, passes by one orifice into this vessel 
and over the surface of the hydro-carbon spirit—to which, by 
the way, the fanciful name of * carboline” is given—and out 
by anotber orifice to the pipes supplying the burners. For 
the purpose of securing as large an area of spirit as possible 
within the ¢mallest compass, the carburettor is made in the 
shape of a cylinder, the interior of which is formed into a 
spiral or helical passage, in the convolati of which are 
hang cotton wicks, reaching from the top to the bottom. The} tion was viewed by “ the general” at the public theatres, or 
bot‘om of the passage is kept covered to a considerable depth | by the royal and courtly spectators in Whitehall, cannot, of 
light-giving principle. with the hydro-carbon oil or spirit, and the wicks hanging into | course, now be stated. From the length of time, however, 

Kor the proper understanding of the rationale of the means| this and drawing it up by capillary attraction, are by this} which elapsed after the Restoration and the re-opening of the 
employed to effect this, it is necessary to take a slight, a very | means always soaked with the fluid; the surfaces of the long | theatres before “ The Comedy oi Errors” crept back again 
slight, glance into the chemical nature of the coal gas-light.| suite ot wicks forming a large evaporating area. The into theatrical life, it may be inferred, at amy rate, that no 
Coal-gas, then, is one of a variety of substances that come un- | enters the chamber at the centre, and passing around it, blows | such traditions of great success were extant in regard to it, as 
der the comprehensive appellation of bydrocarbons, or mix-| over the surfaces of the wicks and carries off the vapour that} would have rendered it obligatory upon the managers of the 
tures in various proportions of the two elementary materials, | is exhaled from them, holding it in mechanical suspension, | period to reproduce the play at tbe earliest possible opporta- 
trydrogen and carbon. Hydrogen, as most of us know, is an|and issuing at the circumference of the chamber strongly | nity. Other works of the poet, more or Jess tinkered and 
extremely light and highly-inflammable gas; but although it| charged with it; passing thence to the burners to be con- | tampered with by the players, had resumed, with more or less 
is inflammable, it is by no means juminiferous, for it burns 8 , their place upon the stage ; but it is not until the year 
with a pale blue sickly flame, emitting but little light. Car- 1734 that any trace can be found of the revival of “ The 
bon is « simple element, abounding, in various combinations Comedy ot ;” and even then the work came before 
with other elements, in animal and vegetable substances ; we its audience in a very questionable shape. 
have it in its commonest and most familiar shape in charcoal, At Covent Garden Theatre, in October, 1734, after the per- 
in which material it is, however, compounded with other] supplying it. A friend of ours, residing at Hampstead, suf- | formance of Mr. Banks’ tragedy of “The Unhappy Favour- 
matter; and in possibly its purest form we see it in the dia-| fered such darkness from his gas-lights, either from poorness | ite,” was produced a comedy in twoacts, alleged to be “ taken 
mond, which chemists tells us is carbon pure and simple.|ot the gas supply or from the badness of its quality, that he| from Plautus and ” and entitled “See if You Like 
From the combustible nature of carbon it has been termed the | was obliged to resort to candles to see to write by: he had a| It,” or “’Tis all a Mistake.” i3 play, there can be no doubt, 
source of terrestrial or artificial light; inasmuch as all our| carburettor applied, aad he was perfectly surprised, on re-| was founded upon “ The Comedy of Errors ;” but'the - 
meaus of illumination, whether from candle, oil-lamp, gas, or | tarning home in the evening, with the comparative splendour | tion was not printed, and, having been performed a few nights, 
aught else, are directly dependent upon the combustion of} of his illumination. Those who prefer a rather more exact | di from tne theatre, its success, probably, not being 
carbon, in some shape er otber, for the produ@ion of their ip Ame 

the 11th November, 1741, “ The Comedy of Errors” was 


light. Coal may be termed hydro-carbon, or hydrogen and 
carbon, ina solid form; and when coal is put into a retort prodaced at Drury Lane, and represented some four or five 
times during the season. These are stated to have been the 


and subjected to heat, it volatilises, and the hydrogen, carry- 
icg with ita certain amount of the carbon, passes off in the caly cemetinge ce ene Gn vlar San eres toes peeeane os 
Lane Theatre. As no mention is made of adaptation 


form of coal-gas, leaving behind a large p of the car- ae 
instance, and the comedy formed the main entertain- 


boa in the form of tar, coke, and other ucts. Along with 
the hydrogen and carbon a ly proportion of foreign and ment of the evening, it may be assumed that the nal text 
deleterious vapours pass off; these it is the task of the gas! 5s. 8d. followed pretty closely, without much or 





brase if they would speak English.” “The Comedy of Er- 
cour is cauth cibenen to in Thomas Decker’s “ News from 
Hell,” published in 1605. It was not printed, however, earlier 
taan in the folio collection of Shakspeare’s plays in 1623. It 
has generally been accounted an early play, by reason of the 
irequent occurrence in it of the measure known from the time 
of Chaucer as “ rime dogerel :” a characteristic to be observed 
in only two other of the poet’s plays, “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” 
and “ The Taming of the Shrew,” aithough common enough 
in the earlier English drama. For the story of his “Comedy 
of Errors” Suakspeare was clearly indebted to “The Me- 
nechmi”’ of Plautus. 

From the “ Accounts of the Revels at Court in the reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and King James I.” edited by Mr. Peter 
Cuuvoingham, and pu by the Shakspeare Society in 
1842, it appears that the “ Plaie of Errors” was pertormed by 
his Majesty's players in the banqueting house, Whitehall, on 
* Inosents night,” 1604; the author's name, it may be noted, 
being entered as Sharberd in the “List of the poets which 
made the plaies.” ‘f'his is the earliest record of the represen- 
tation of tue comedy upon the stage. It had however, with- 
out doubt, been performed some years previously ; or how 
could Mr. F. Meres have been in a position to pronounce upon 
its merits? 

With what measure of favour the work on its first produc- 








sumed. 

‘Lhe increased illuminating power of the gas so satisfacto- 
rily explained in theory, is fully realised in practice. A dull, 
sluggish gas-tlamejis brightened to an extent almost marvel- 
lous when a carburettor is placed in the course of the pipe 
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alteration. The names of the players engaged in the . 
formance have not been ascertained. Kirkman, in his “ Life 
of Macklin,” enters Dromio of Svracuse in that actor's list of 
parts. But of his of ting the character no ac- 
guunt has come down to us. 

Some twenty years pass before we find the comedy again 
in possession of the stage. It is now calle’ “Twins,” and 
is played for one night only, the 24th Apri, 1702, at Covent 
Garden, for the benefit of Mr. Hull, who pertormed the part of 
gen. The bills of the day announced that the play had not 
been acied “for thirty years ;” the statement having reference, 
probably, to the version called “ See if You Like It,” produced 
in 1734. Mr. Hull was a favourite actor of old men; but is 
chiefly memorable as being the founder of the charitable in- 
stitution Known as the Theatrical Fund for the relief of Dis- 
tressed Actors. Included in the cast was Mrs. Vincent, fa- 
mous for her good looks and good singing as Polly in “The 
Beggars’ Opera,” aod of whom Churchill wrote im his “ Ro- 
sciad :”"— 





Lo! Vincent comes—with simple grace arrayed 
She laughs at paltry arts, and scorns parade. 
Natare through her is by reflection shown, 
Whilst Gay once more knows Pully for his own. 


Concerning the comic actor Shuter, who was probably the 
Dromio of Syracuse of the performance, the poet makes less 
flattering meation : 

Shuter, who never cared a single pin 

Whether he left out nonsense, or put in ; 

Who aimed at wit, though levelled in the dark, 
The random arrow seldom hit the mark, &., &. 


In 1979, at the same theatre, “ The Comedy of Errors” was 
reproduced, with alterations, and played seven times, being 
repeated the following season. The version, not differing 
probably very much from that performed in 1762, was by 
Hull, the actor, and was published in 1779 and again in 1793. 
Among the performers employed were Lewis, the comedian ; 
Quick, @ very popular and whimsical actor, and the original 
Tony Lumpkin; and the beautiful Mrs. Hartley, whose 
charms Sir Joshua's lustrous brush recorded ia a most admi- 
rable portrait, . 

Another version of the play, in three acts, called “ The 
Twins, or Which is Which,” by one Mr. Woods, was publish- 
ed in 1780 by Mr. Cadell, in Edinburgh. The adapter, in his 
preface, pleaded that his work had become ae inae- 
much as the length and repetitions of the original play bad 
been found to produce “an intricacy that perplexes and a 
sameness that tires an audience ;” and he further stated that 
his abbreviated version had been performed as an aflerpiece 
with much approbation. It does not appear, however, that 
Mr. Woods’ adaptation ever found its way to the London 
stage. 

In 1793, still at Covent Garden, the comedy was again re- 
vived on the 3d Jane, for the benefit ot Brandon the box- 
keeper. Pope was Antipholus of Syracuse ; Holman was 
Antipholus of Ephesus; Hall was again -digeon ; the two 
Dromios were represented by Quick and Munden; while Mrs. 
Mattocks and Mrs. Esten were the Adriana and the Luciana 
of the night. After this performance, the comedy was again 
neg! until 1798, when one Rees, an actor famed for his 
powers of mimicry, took a benefit at Covent Garden, and 
played Dromio of Ephesus, with the object of showing how 
closely he could imitate the manner and voice of M 
who the other Dromio. Good mimics generally 
make bad actors, and Mr. Rees was no exception to this rule. 
He could imitate very well; but then he could not originate 
atall. He could give an entertainment, but he could not act. 
On one occasion his mimicry of Mr. Philip ‘Astley, of the 
Royal Amphitheatre, so irritated that equestrian 
that he laid violent hands upon bis imitator, who subsequent- 
ly brought an action aad recovered dam: for the assault. 

In 1808, and ~~ in 1811, we fiad “ The Comedy of Er- 
rors” repeated, Munden being still the Dromio of Syracuse, his 
brother of Zphesus being now undertaken by Bianchard, a 
very good comic actor, though in this particular instance it 
was laid to his charge that he was unsuited to the part by 
reason of his height being considerably in excess of Munden’s, 
so that the chance of one Dromio being mistaken for the other 
was greatly reduced, and the illusion necessary to the success 
ot the play thereby much injured. “The two Antipholus’, 
these two so like,” were represented now by Messrs. Pope 
and Charles Kemble, now by Messrs. Jones and Brunton. 
The play was acted according to Hull's adaptation, expressly 
revised by John Kemble, publisbed in 1811. 

Munden’s Dromio was no doabt a very admirable perform 
ance. To this actor, although he makes ro mention of his 
appearance 10 this particular part, it will be remembered that 
Lamb has devoted one of his “ Elia” essays. “In the grand 
grotesque of farce,” he owvites, “ Munden stands out —— 
and unaccompanied as fiogarth.” Mr. Serjeant Talfourd 
scribed him as the most classical of actors: as being in high 
farce what Kemble was in high tragedy. The lines of the 
two artists, he admitted, were sufficiently distinct; but he dis- 
covered the same elements in both ; “ same directness of 
purpose, the same singleness of aim, the sauie concentration 
of power, the same iron casing of inflexible manner, the same 
statue-like precision of gesture, movement, and attitude... . 
There is something solid, sterling, almost adamantine, in the 
building-up of his grotesque characters... .When he fixes kis 
wonder-working face in any of its most a it 
looks as it the picture were carved out from a rock by Nature 
in a sportive vein, and might last for ever... .His most fan- 
lastical ures are the grand ideal of farce ...His expres- 
sions of fealing aed bursts of enthusiasm are among the most 
genuine which we have ever felt.” Munden was a papil of 
Sbuter; but he surpassed his f° 
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-| still himself. The 


musical additions the play during two was 

some forty nights. The Dromios were now Messrs. W. Far- 
ren and Liston. Their masters were Messrs. Jones and Da- 
ruset, Miss Steph “ Kitty Stephens,” as the fond public 
loved to call her—was Adriana ; Miss Tree Luciana, The 
music was composed, adapted, and arranged by Bishop. The 
words uf the interpolated songs were selected chiefly from the 
other works of Shaks; . ‘The labours of the adapter were 
for the most part confined to writing cues to enable the sing- 
ers, with some show of appropriateness, to introduce their 
songs. Thus Adriana lets fall the name Barbara, and forth- 
with sings “the willow song” from “ Othello." Luciana 
speaks of “ fancy,” and then comes the favourite duet, nightly 
encored, “ Tell me where is fancy bred,” from “The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” Antipholus of Ephesus recollects that he 
dreamt of St. Withold (St. Withold at Ephesus!), and then 
favours his audience with Hdgar’s song in “ King Lear,” be- 
ginning “ Saint Withold footed thrice the wold.” Luciana 
mentions Philomel, and then sings concerning the nightin- 
gale. Presently Adriana speaks of “ morn’s tuneful harbin- 
ger,"gpnd proceed§ to warble “Hark! the lark!” Oa the 
same@eimple fashion other songs and concerted pieces were 
unceremoniously dragged into the play: the audience, finding 
no absurdity in the proceeding, it would seem, but applaud- 
ing lustily, as indeed they could hardly help doing, so exqui- 
site was the vocalism of Miss Stephens and Miss;Tree. “The 
Comedy of Errors,” arranged as an opera, was a great success, 
notwithstanding the denunciations of the purisis and the 
scoldings of the critics. 
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JOSEPH GARIBALDI. 


Garibaldi has gone back to Caprera. His friends had an- 
nouncedehis intention to settle for some time at Florence to 
await the re-opening of Parliament and attend the discussion 
of the Treaty ot Pea: But Garibaldi’s character is too sim 
ple tor the knowing Ofes of the earth. -His most fanatic ad- 
mirers are those who understand him least. He is hardly 
one of those great men by catching at whose skirts little mea 
can'rise. The campaign in the Tyrol is at an end, and Gari- 
baldi is well aware that it is not by mere words in the Cham- 
ber that he could accomplish what the fortune of war com- 
pelled him to leave unachieved in the field. Garibaldi 
back to Caprera a much greater man than he left it three 
mouths ago. Not that the unlucky campaign in the Tyrol 
will have added much to bis military reputation. Probably, 
on the contrary, it may be said that this his latest exploit has 
to a great extent dispelled the prestige as to bis military abili- 
ties, even as a guerilla Chief. But Garibaldi is just the man 
who can best afford to stand on his own merit, and repudiate 
the mere tinsel of a hero of romance. With the excepticn of 
the French under Oudinot in 1848, and of the Croats under 
Urban in 1859, Garibaldi has during his long career in both 
hemispheres hardly ever found himself in presence of an 
enemy worthy of his sword. On bis first real trial of strength 
with the stout Kaiserjigers in the narrow Passes of the Trent 
territory a proper value was set, not on Garibaldi himself, who 
showed himself superior to what he had ever been, but upon 
Garibaldinism. At the head of a small band of friends and 
companions, into whose bosoms he could breathe his own 
brave spirit, Garibaldi could, no doubt, always work wonders, 
for he bas coup d’ail and decision, and draws his inspirations 
on the spur of the moment with that rapidity of action and 
reajiness of resources which were attributed to his townsman, 
Massena. But, as to his strategy, it only consists of going 
foremost, without ever looking back to see who follows. His 
campaign of Calabria in 1860 ue began by marching on foot; 
he followed it ~ by — on > eA ay he hoes neg 
his 5) by taking post-horses ; and wound up by a last stage 
into Naples by rail, His Volunteer bands trudged after hen 
as they conld, in a long straggling line, all the way from Reg- 
gio to Naples, marching siis " side with the disarmed and 
disheartened remnants vt the Bourbon army, whom the for- 
tunate leader had overcome by his mere presence wherever 
he passed. At San Giovanni, a few hours from Reggio, Gari- 
baldi bad still a few hundred men, with whom he bade 12,000 
Neapolitans lay down their arms, and was obeyed; but at 
Soveria, a few days’ march further, his army had dwindled to 
his mere Staff, a body of about fifty indiff ] ted offi- 
cers, at whose head he dictated his own terms of surren- 
der to 15,000 of the same enemies. Successes of this nature 
could not attend the hero on the battlefield that was assigned 
to him this summer in the gorges of the Tridentine Alps. 
Garibaldi, wounded, out of health, depressed in spirits, was 

) Volunteers under his immediate orders 
behaved, we may say, creditably. But the ground was not 
tav bie to such prodigies as those that were performed at 
Calatatimi and Melazzo. It was only by lavishing torrents of 
blood that 40,000 Garibaldians forced their way to Lardaro, 
advancing seven miles in as many weeks. 

Bat it is not as a great conqueror that Garibaldi claims our 
admiration. It is not by the gifts of the mind, but by the 
mere instincts of his heart, that he commands our sym- 
pathy. What wins the world over to him is the beauty, 
the harmony, the completeness of his character. It is not 
too much to say that Garibaldi possesses all the qualities 
which are fabulously attributed to the lion. His courage 
and magnanimity count as nothing by the side of that 
single-mindedness so manifest in all his wordsand deeds. We 
are surprised to find in this age of ours 80 true a type of some 
of those personages of antiquity, sublime in their simplicity, 
the picture of whose virtues 30 captivates our youth, but as to 
whose reality so much doubt besets our minds in mature age. 
It is not merely self-denial that charms us in Garibaldi; it is 
his perfect absence of self-consciousuess. Thoroughly disin- 
terested men, indifferent to honours and emoluments, and 
deeming their country’s gratitude a sufficient reward for their 
services, are, it may be truly said, anything but rare in Gari- 
baldi’s country. The cases of men who, alter a long manage- 
ment of public affairs, retire from power poorer than they 
were before have been of late sufficiently common in Italy ; 
but Garibaldi is not aware of any self-saciifice. He shri 
from shouts and plaudits; he abhors adulation and servility 
All he claims for himself is independence. Ag a sailor or as 
a mechanic and tradesman in his roving youth, or a8 a gar- 
dener and husbandman in the present leisure of his roc 
farm at all he ever struggled for, all he aspires to, 
to be his own master. Ata King’s Court, at the head of an 
army, in a peasant’s hut, in a nobieman’s house, he has always 
found his defensive armour in that easy = gy Ae the 
world can neither understand nor overcome. baldi, as 
ee eg et te pee 

he last order of the day to his Volunteers is an exhorta- 
tion to that disin of which he has given such con- 
stant “The Volunteers have done their duty,” he 
proclaims ; ‘‘ such consciousness is the only reward to which 
their ic hearts can aspire.”’ And to some of those fana- 











tics who crowded around him with shouts of “ Death to the 
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priests !” he turned with a rebuke almost literally taken from 
the words of the virtuous Parini, “ Nay, nay, my friend! Long 
life to Italy, but death to’no one!" However k the priests 
at Rome and their friends all over the world may paint Gari- 
baldi, because he warns Italian women against the snares of 
the Confessional, it is quite certain that there is hardly such 
another Christian hero as be is in the world ; none so chival- 
rous, none so fully entitled to the boast sans peur et sans re- 
proche, ‘There may have been wildness and waywardness in 
his political notions of early life. The school of young Italy 
in which he was trained may have filled his youthful mind 
with Utopias which his easy benevolence indisposed him to 
give up in later days. He may bave been unpractical and 
uncompromising, sanguine and impulsive; but the upright- 
ness of his aims and the very consistency of his principles 
never degenerated into blind obstinacy or narrdw bigotry. 
He never made an enemy, never turned his back upon a 
friend, but followed freely his own course, and reserved his 
absolute freedom of action. Garibaldi has gone back to Cap- 
rera, possibly never again to leave his island retreat. The 
Italian cause may have no further occasion for his services ; 
the adventurous errand on which he was sent into the world 
may have been fulfilled, but the influence of his character 
will, it is hoped, long work for good among his countrymen ; 
and the very fact that the soil of italy can still give life to 
such a man will be the most convincing answer to those who 
may still feel inclined to entertain little hope of the mass of 
the Italian people. 
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THE “ CADGER” FRATERNITY. 

If the “ Amateur Casual” has done no other good, his nar- 
rative has called attention to a subject of which the public 
were entirely ignorant; but it was left to the Parliamentary 
Report on Vagraacy to open our eyes to the shameful manner 
in which the community are defrauded in the name of cha- 
rity. When by accident we lift a stone, we are astonished by 
the number of obscure creatures that are immediately seen 
scuttling away into darkness. Tue President of the Poor 
Law Board has just lifted such a stone, aud the “ cadger and 
tramp” has been discovered in all bis loathsomeness and de- 
pravity. It is pot generally known that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment keep boarding-houses for the reception of rogues 


88 | and vagabonds, and so ingeniously contrive their arrange- 


ments that no honest man or woman cares to ask admittance 
to them. Yet such is the plain state of the case. The casual 
wards of the workhouses throughout the kingdom have, by 
the ingenuity of that noble fraternity the “ cadger,” alias the 
henroost robber, the clothes stealer, and looter general to the 
provincial community, become regular stages and houses of 
refreshment to these vagabonds, who are fur more dangerous 
than the criminal population, inasmuch as they carry on their 
occupation under the guise of poverty, and with an organiza- 
tion so perfect as to baffle al) attempis at their regulation, 
much less their coercion. Mr. Hotten, of Piccadilly, has given 
the public a specimen of the cadger’s map of a country dis- 
trict. Her Majesty's Poor Law Commissioners are now in- 
formed on the very best authority that every member of that 
fraternity possesses a map of the entire country, and knows 
the nature of the bed and table that is prepared for him in 
every union in the kingdom, and that is saying a good deal, 
for the variety is charming, and affords Tae of the system, 
or ratber want of system, in which relief is by a 
great public department. And the extraordinary feature of 
their organization is, that it is carried on by means of written 
communications on the walls of the wards themselves, Mr. 
Andrew Doyle, the Inspector for the Chester district, in his 
admirable report, gives specimens of their “ handwriting on 
the wall,” which he informs us are to be found in every work- 
house in the kingdom. The wall is,in short, the cadger’s 
card-basket, where he makes appointments, and his visitors’ 
book where he expresses his opiuion as to his treatment. 

Here are three announcements for instance:— , 


“ Privats Norice.—Saucy Harry and his Moll will be at Ches- 
ter to eat their Christmas dinner, where they hope Saucer and 
Se Senty will meet them at the Union, 14th of November, 


“ Notices To our Pais.—Bristol Jack and Burslem was here 
on the 15th of April, bound for Montgomeryshire for the sum- 
mer season.” 

“ Notics to Lowe Cocknger, oR CAMBRIDGB, OR ANY OF THB 
Fratagnity.—Harry the Mark was here from Carmarthen, and 
if anybody of the Yorkshire tramps wishes to find him he is to 
be found in South Wales for the next three months. 17th 
April, 1865.” 

We confess it is something new to find casuals of the cri- 
minal class giving their invitations for Christmas dy me 4 
six weeks in advance, and talking of their rou for 
“summer season.” That cadger makes his rounds as re- 
gularly as her Majesty's j ee circuit, and that the 
county in like manner finds him 

matter of course we 


pretends that he isa casual, in : 4 
but boldly claims his right to board and lodging as often as 


he to come that way, and not only but cloth- 
ing. The cadger, when his clothes are too to wear, 
or too demands 


of vermin, simply tears them up and 

“Tear-ups” are becom’ a distin 
the only effectual method of cure is to 
However depraved human nature 
may be it cannot stand ridicule. 

‘he cadgers themselves are careful to note these differen- 
ces to their fellows as quickly as possible. Some of their an- 
nouncements are y amusing. Here is one which 
for coolness cannot be surpassed :— 

“TI don’t know where to go to put over the time until Christ- 
mass, but there is too dry service in Yorkshire tojplease me; I 
shall take my likeness to | for the next 2 months,— West- 
minster Cockney.’ 


Or this, again :—‘ Beware of Ladlow Bare boards, no 
chuck.” On the other hand, it would seem that some unions 
favour. There is a cadger who signs himself 
Bow-street who evidently is possessed of some education, as 
he thus apostrophizes the Seisdon Union in Trysull :— 


” Dey trend tm the morning, aise st 


Asa of the. which among them, 
one of the masters tells us, that having made an order to take 
from all tramps the tobacco and pipes, he found that two days 
were sufficient to make it known throughout the fraternity. 
There is one feature in the tramp life fostered by the State 
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which we wonder has not attracted the agricultural mind. 
Idle vagabonds who have been turned out of the workhouse 
for bad conduct are apt to avenge themselves upon the farm- 
ers’ ricks in the neighbourhood ; the contiguity of a union is 
therefore dangerous ground, and we wonder the insurance 
officers do not take n°tice of the fact. The cadger will never 
work, even if there is plenty of employment awaitin him 
close at hand. ‘The Master of Shiffaal Unjon says :—* I have 
several times told parties, on being discharged, where they 
could obtain employment, and the answer generally given is, 
*You may go to h—, and the work with you; we can do 
better without it.” ” The master of the Walsall Union says: 
—A short time since, a strong, healthy young fellow, aged 
24, applied to me for s — lodging, stating that he came 
from Dudley that day (a distance of eight miles). On being 
asked why he did not work for his living, he said, ‘I don’t 
like work or those who put me to it ;’ and laughingly added, 
*I never mean to work if I can help it.’” “ He that will not 
work, neither shall he eat;” and if such fellows were to be 
allowed publicly to starve to death, it would be a great dis- 
couragement to the others; but the law carefully provides 
against the chances of such a vermin-like death, although it 
might prove a scarecrow to the fraternity.— London paper. 






























































































young ny he was out of temper while her back hair was 
drying. eed the physical and mental conditions thus re- 
fe to seem incompatible. Compare the ruddy glow of 
health which she wears at Brighton or Scarborough before 
breakfast—compare the sensible, but picturesque and becom- 
ing dress which she adopts at less fashionable watering-places, 
with the jaded cheeks and too often tasteless millinery of a 
London belle, at a ball in the height of the season, who 
can doubt which is the more dangerous to the vows of a 
Benedick? The word “ flirtation ” is a difficult one to define, 
inasmuch as it is used in the widest possible range of sense, 
from the free-hearted confidence of a frank and honest girl, 
up to that degree of freedom which ladies dare not call by a 
stronger name. Without, therefore, attempting to lay down 
any absolute rale on the subject, we may perhaps venture to 
observe that if there is such @ thing as innocent flirtation car- 
ried on anywhere, it is by the seaside. It seems impossible to 
bear the restraint of conventional decorum in the very face of 
wild and earnest nature—to utter the “ prunes-and-prism ” 
platitudes of artificial life while the rude, honest waves are 
roaring and beating the ground beneath our feet. One would 
think that must indeed be a profound Bumbug, whetper man 
or woman, who could dare to be insincere under cir- 
cumstances. And yet it is by the water’s edge, with one foot 
on sea and the other on land, that Shakspeare hae placed his 
symbol of a faithless lover. There are flirts—the ladies tell 
us—of both sexes. Let us hope that at the close of the 
autumn, when too;susceptible young gentlemen come back to 
their professional duties in town, and marriageable little 
misses resume the routine of ordinary life, there may be no 
remorse—no heartburnings—no dark and gloomy jealousies 
to look back upon—nothing but the recollection of happy 
hours spent, and trusty promises made, by the seaside. 





SEA-SIDE FLIRTATIONS. 


Venus Anadyomene—the sweet goddess of beauty rising 
from the bosom of the waves, and wringing out her heavy 
dripping hair on the fairest of fair shoulders—can we wonder 
that the fame of Apelles, whether real or mythical, has come 
down to us more in association with this picture than with 
any olher one supposed to have been limned by the same 
hand? What was the portrait of Alexander the Great, with 
a handful of thunder ip his grasp, compared with such a sub- 
ject as this? Venus Pontia, Epipontia, Marina Limnesia, 
Aligena Thacassia, Pelagia, Saligena, Pontogenia—are these 
not epithets enough to link a woman's charms for ever with 
the memory of salt water? Have not Sirens, ever since the 
days of Ulysses,idwelt upon jthe sea-coast? Don’t we find 
sailors of every nation under the sun the most gallant admi- 
rers of “the sex?” Is not the bewitching mermaid herself 
half a fish? There must be something in al! these facts, some 
deep and m affinity which exists between the wide- 
8 , loud-sounding ocean, with its everlasting tides, and 
that other great recurrent fact in universal nature—the fact 
that made Amphitrite forget her vows of celibacy in the 
arms of N e. , 

To drop, however, the classical and metaphorical vein, let 
us ask our readers, young and old (and the older they are— 
within certain limits—the better they will be able to answer 
the question), whether, in the whole range of their experience, 
they know of any fitter place for love and love-making than 
at the sea-side, Of course we are now speaking in general 
terms, and not of exceptional cases. A country house is a 
dangerous place for “ young people,” especially when there 
is a summer-house attached to it at the end of a long and 
winding gravel walk ; ora fruit-garden, where the peaches are 
nailed to old-fashioned, lofty brick walls, and Somebody asks 
you just to hold the basket and steady the foot of the ladder. 
A picnic is a dang pastime, especially after the third bot- 
tle of champagne, and when the feast is held in wooded coun- 

A bail-room is dangerous ground when flirts are fast 
and forward. We have known the most serious, although de- 
lightful and satisfactory, consequences arise from a drive to 
Ascot races, a game of ateile, an archery meeting, or a 
scramble up Snowdon or Helvellyn. But on all or most of 
these places and occasions, Materfamilias is close at hand, pre- 
siding, like a watchful genius, over the destinies of her off- 
spring; or that useful but interesting member of society, the 
chaperon, keeps a lynx-like eye upon her youthful charges. 
The sea-side is the only place where this exceedingly judici- 
ous but somewhat irksome restraint is for a time thrown off— 
where the reins of conventional propriety are reduced, one 
may say, to a rope of sand—where the modern Pyramus and 
Thisbe can enjoy free and harmless intercourse with each 
other, ated by that cruel wall of etiquette which 
fashion or Grundy too often rears between them. A stroll 
on the beach, for instance, is an exercise in which (especially 
if e- a shingly shore) the young and middle-aged are not 
equ 
» = 4 what is more natural in the World than that Adol- 
phus and Fiorence—or, let us even say Ned and Lotty— 
should manage to get over the ground somewhat quicker than 
Miss Crabley the governess, who is always searching for sea- 
anemones, or my y Balmoral, whose corns are notorious ? 
It is the most obvious consequence, and eee | obvious is tak- 
en as a matter of course. At a picnic friends are generally 
expected to keep together, but the sea-shore, with its long 
and gently curved boundary of surge or rippling wave, forms 
an inte’ le terrace-walk, which offers every excuse for 
straggling. The dear girls may strictly obey the parental in- 
junction, not to go out of sight, for cannot they plainly dis- 
tinguish mamma—with the aid of Captain Slingsby’s field- 
glase—at least three-quarters of a mile off? Novel-reading, 
also, as a seaside pastime may certainly have something to do 
with the romantic and amphibious attichments which sprin 
up at a watering-place. The tenderest passages described, 
fond dial recounted between the heroine and her de- 
voted admirer, are sure to be scored with pencil marks on the 
margin of certain pages in every octavo volume. Sometimes 
there chance to be ¢wo paragraphs close together, until it may 
become sopmmente indicate one as being particularly tender, 
or especially applicable to present circumstances. e bave 
no patience with the coarse and selfish seaside snob who 
rudely prys within the close precincts of the ladies’ bathing 
machine, cigar in mouth, chuckling within himeelf, or ogling 
little timid nymphs while they flutter in blue serge at the 
water's edge. Such an insufferable bore os this ought to be 
set upon bya dozen of the stoutest bath-women on the beach, 
and ducked for his impertinence. At a respectful 
distance, indeed, there can be no harm in @ general survey of 

he scene. It isa refreshing spectacle to watch some dozen 
graceful women merrily dancing through the waves that wash 
their mother-shore ; the pure, bright water kling into 
dent sround them, or forming a ay my of that delight- 
ful colour which alternates between blue and green. d 
hardly less pleasant is it.to note the pretty forms which, when 
the morning dip is ended, come tripping back from each 
bathing- ne down to the glistering pe’ below. How 
often has Leech’s graceful pencil portrayed ee 





RECENT AFRICAN DISCOVERIES. 


There is no part of the world in which the progress of ex- 
ploration is watched by geographers#with such intense inter- 
est as the African continent. That peninsula has been the 
scene of the labours of most of those brave men whose names 
will ever be inse bly connected with geographical s¢ience, 
and to whose indefatigable labours we are indebted for the 
knowledge we possess of the interior. Bruce, Park, Landor, 
Livingstone, Burton, Speke, and Baker have won their laureis 
in Africa ; and the geographical record contains the names of 
a bost of others who have endured equal hardships, but who 
have not come so prominently before the world as those we 
have named. Africa was the theatre of exploration for cen- 
turies before America or Australia was discovered; before 
Vasco di Gama bad rounded the Cape of Good Hope, or 
Greenland was discovered by the Icelanders. It is still com- 
paratively unknown, and consequently every feat of explora- 
tion is regarded with supreme interest. e have now the 
pleasure of chronicling something new in the way of disco- 
very, and though its importance may appear to be somewhat 
dwarfed by the grandeur of Nilotic explorations, or Living- 
stone’s almost superhuman labours, geographers will not fail 
to assign it a worthy position among the feats which African 
travellers have ormed. Intelligence has just been received 
that Mr. Frede Green, one of the boldest elephant hunters 
of South-west Africa, has succeeded in the Cunene 
River, the existence of which during the last ten or fifteen 
years hus been epveloped in so much my: . Bince 1824 it 
has been knowm that the Cunene or Nourse River fluwed into 
the Atlantic in latitude about 17 deg. south, and was supposed 
to have its source almost in the centre of Africa, In attempting 
to reach it Dr. Holdew perished by fever, and Mr. C. Green 
lost bis lite by the capsizing of a canoe, while many others 





of interest to many travellers and hunters who followed the 
retreating elephants as, year by year, they were driven north 
from Damara d. In , 1859, Mr. C. J. Andersson 
found a river in latitude 17 deg. 30 min. 8., and longitude 
about 19 deg. E. He thought at first that the river was the 
Cunene, but it turned out to be the Okovango, a noble stream 
200 or 300 yards broad, apparently of great depth, with a cur- 
rent of 24 or 3 miles an hour. he Cunene was known to 
flow westwards into the Atlantic, but Mr. Andersson found 
the Okovango flowing to the east, or towards the centre of 
the continent. The natural conclusion was, that this must be 
a branch of the great Zambesi; and an intelligent native drew 
for him on the ground a map, in which he described the river 
as dividing into two branches near Libebe, one flowing south- 
east to Lake Ngami, and known as the Teoughe, and the 
other in a more easterly direction to Linyanti, and thence into 
the Zambesi a little above the Victoria Falls, That the Oko- 
vango is a tributary of the Zambesi there is now no doubt, 
though it is knowr by different names throughout some parts 
of its course. ‘I'he rivers in the interior of Africa are usually 
known by the names of the chief through whose territories 
they flow ; and this explains the numerous designations we 
often find of the same stream, and which are apt to coufuse 


the general reader. 

In his travels Mr. Frederick Green, like Sir Samuel Baker, 
was accompanied by his wife, who appears to have material- 
ly assisted her husband in the perils and hardships to which 
he was ex . They went northwards from Ondonga in 
the far wilds of Ovampoland, and were fortunate enough to 
secure the friendship ot Chikongo, the Ovambo chiet, who 
ted by Andersson. The greattdifficulty 
in reaching the Cunene hitherto been that ot passing un- 
molested through the different savage tribes of the region, 
who were unacquainted with Europeans ; but by securing the 
——— of Chikongo, Mr. Green removed this obstacle, for 

not only provided the party with people to intro- 

Se Sam Oe en es wepty been hos- 
, but sent messengers in advance to ifferent chiefs, re- 
questing them not only to allow the travellers to pass unhurt 
through their dominions, but to receive and welcome them as 
friends of his. Without the aid which Chikongo thus gener- 
ously afforded, Mr. Green thinks it would have been impossi- 
ble to have through the country unless they had 
shown 8 front and fought their wey, which, with a 
small force, would have been ex ely b dous. All 
these native tribes having suffered from the raids of the Nam- 
aqua Hottentots, naturally thought all men on horseback 
were robbers; and once or twice when Mr. Green and his 
party arrived, the warriors turned out in force to fight. On 


entered the lands of 0; 
whlah to-gus of the mash Gnatihe ines of thes pare nae 





ey 5 ~ LY The artist evidently revelled in his sub-} the travellers were astonished and alarmed to hear the war- 
ject. No ent, however slight, but he noted ; no touch of} cry on side, and immediately afterwards a 
nature, in the plash of wave or ering of cloud, but he Dcndred warriors in fall fighting costume cams upon them at 
strove to reslize; no homely appliance of sea-turing life, no full charge. T presented a very appearance 
little wetry of costume, escaped his keen appreciative eye. | with their arrows; but 's 
The inflecnce of besese ‘and weve on Dechan eod waste tol eeinaee it not a 
truly magical, and beats all tonics hollow. We cannot an- 


y 
swer for the experience of others, but we never yet met any 



















































have persevered in vain. The supposed Cunene was an object | G 


Onguangua were within afew paces of Mr. Green and his 
party, and were on the point of hurling their spears, were 
they convinced of the pacific intentions of the explorers, 
though, when they were assured of this, their warlike de- 
monstrgtion was converted into ove of an opposite nature, and 
instead of exterminating the invaders as they had threatened 
to do, they greeted them witb « friendly reception. All the 
tribes witb whom the travellers came in contact, resembled 
the Ovambo to a more or less degree, and, with but little dif- 
ference, adopt the same manner of adorning their persons.— 
An invariable mark, however, by which the tribes, not only 
in this butin other parts of Africa, may be distinguiched 
from each other, is the mode of dressing the hair, especially 
among the female sex. The men of the Onguangua tribe 
are also distinguished by the peculiar nature of their coiffure. 
Among those tribes, Nahumo, chief of the Waguambe, is the 
only individual who wears European costume. Traders 
come to him from the Portuguese settlements on the coast, 
and he is, therefore, much more civilized than his neighbours, 
He gave Mr. Green a most cordial reception, and, like Chi- 
kongo, offered to send to all the tribes with whom he had 
friendly relations, informing them of the arrival of the travel- 
lers at his residence, and to desire the chiefs to receive them 
as his friends. 

On arriving at the Cunene, Mr. Green found it surpassing 
the Okovango both in the size of the stream and its contigu- 
ous scenery. The banks of the latter are either covered with 
corn-fields or overgrown with reeds and rank vegetation, and 
almost entirely destitute of trees. The Cunene, on the con- 
trary, is shaded by large, wide-spreading trees with dense 
foliage, which nearly meet across from either bank, while 
the almost obscured stream glides along as smooth as a mir- 
ror. It is evident that the two rivers rise in the same local- 
ity ; and Mr. Green even thinks that the Okovango is’a branch 
of the Cunene. If this supposition be not correct, it is proba- 
ble that both rise in one of those great marshes which exist 
in that part of Africa; one stream taking an easterly direc- 
tion to the Indian Ocean, while the other flows into the At- 
lantic. This shows that even in that latitude there is water 
communication across the continent from one coast to the 
other without any interruption, which may at some future 
period be made a highway of commerce by which the produc- 
tions of the interior may be brought to the coast. Between 
the point, however, at which Mr. Green found the Cunene, 
and the Atlantic, the river flows through mountain gorges ; 
and the rapidity of the current may possibly interfere with 
the navigation. With regard to the size of the Cunene we are 
yet in comparative ignorance. When Mr. Green saw it the 
waters were low, though not at their lowestebb; and, judging 
from the grass and rubbish carried down when it is full, he 
estimated it to rise fifteen or twenty feet above the level at 
which be observed it. When at its greatest height it inun- 
dates a considerable extent of country, and must then have 
the appearance of a noble stream. Its course is about W.8.W. 
The water of the Cunene is thick and milky, like that of the 


Orange river; which is, doubtless, owing to the nature of the ° 


soil through which it flows. The Okovango, on the cont 
has no such milky appearance, its water being clear and dark: 
blue, like that of the sea. The Cunene is studded with many 
beautiful islands, and the scenery on its banks is very roman- 
tic and picturesque. Like the Okovango, it swarms with 
crocodiles, and hippopotami are also numerous in many parts. 
Among the different kinds of game to be tound in the neigh- 
beurhood of the river may be mentioned giraffes, bastard 
gemsbucks, zebras, wildebeests, pallahs, springbucks, harte- 
beests, ostriches, and waterbucks. Mr. Green bad anticipated 
finding a fine elephant-hunting ground ; but on reaching the 
river was excessively ——- to find the country entirely 
destitute of elephants. The latest intelligence from Mr. 
reen is dated the 18th February of the present year, when 
he bad returned to within 190 miles of Otjimbengue. Having 
been so disappointed at the absence of elephanis from the 
Cunene, he determined to seek them in a country destitute of 
Datives, and, consequently, of corn or vegetable food. To the 
hardships and difficulties he could only expect to find on such 


an excursion he would not expose his wife, and, therefore, 
sent her back to her father, Mr. Svewartson, who resides near 
Otjimbengue. 


The results of Mr. Green’s exploration are extremely inter- 


esting, and though he was unable to determine the sources of 
the Okovango and Cunene, he hopes at some future period to 
be able to accomplish this desirable object. Our notions with 


to the interior of Africa have of late years been cer- 
y very much modified. The idea formerly prevailed that 


the greater part of the continent consisted of burning sandy 
plains, into which rivers ran and were lost. But subsequent 
explorations have proved this “land of perpetual thirst” to 
be a well-watered region, and the westernmost branches of 
the Zambesi form a perfect network of rivers. In consequence 
of the rainy seasons which prevail in Africa the rivers are 
periodically flooded ; and Libebe, a chief on one of the princi- 
pal tributaries of the Leeambye, annually drowns a man in 
the river to induce the floods. If they are late in coming, 
Leshulatebe, another of these enlightened potentates, who re- 
sides near Lake Ngami, sends to know why the man has not 
been given to the river. 


The southern part of the African 
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carried out. Thanks to the 
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tempted it. We trust, in his endeavour to decide 


by rivers almost from one coast to the 


other. We find the Cunene-Okovango stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, and further south the Oran 
River rises near the eastern shores of the peninsula and falls 
into the Atlantic. No one but the experienced can tell the 
difficulties with which travellers have to coptend and the 
scourges which beset their 
the tsetse-fly, which attacks the cattle of the explorers, 

st es their death. It does not, however,attack human 


paths. Not the least of these is 
usu- 


certain A been made to, and will 
shortly be considered by, the Royal ical Society, 
that the regions infested with this fatal pest be marked 


on the maps, in order that travellers may be made aware of 
its _ and take every precaution against its at- 


is a most sensible 


i 
a 
: 
8 
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and of very superior quality; and we have no 


abundance, 
doubt that future explorations will reveal to us some other 
sources of natural wealth with which we are still unacquaint- 


To those gallant men who have devoted themselves to 


exploration we look for these further revelations, and we con- 
uently re with peculiar interest the accomplishmen 
by: Mr. Frederick 4 


Green, of a work which for more than 
forty years has defied all the energies of those who lave at- 
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peculiar that, for practical purposes, such a solution would 
not be much more valuable than a theory for some American 
college of the true policy of the Athenian Commonwealth or 
the-Roman Republic. If we are justly requested to leave the 
Americans alone, because our current ideas on politics lose 
their force and vitality when transferred to their affairs, it is 
not less just to suppose that American ideas about the affairs of 
Europe would prove equally faulty and inefficient. We are 
not saying that there are no American ideas in politics which 
might be advantageously modified for our own internal use, 
or for the use of the French or the Germans. But internation- 
al relations hang together in a way which makes the applica- 
tion of this or that detached principle impossible or futile. 
The State-system of Europe is 4 more or less compact struc- 
ture. It aboundsin loose bite, but the intrusion of a new, 
big, and essentially angular and unyielding Power like the 
United States would only increase the confusion, and make it 
a th d times more dangerous. Fortunately, the Ameri- 
cans are shrewd enough to see this, a8 well as to perceive 
that such an intrusion could scarcely, under any circumstan- 
ces, produce any good to themselves. More probably still, 
they never thought about the matter at all until it was sug- 
gested to them by their Russian friends and the telegraph 


may be brought to bear the ameliorating influences of com- 
merce and civilization. 


———__>—_——_ 


AMERICA AS A EUROPEAN POWER. 


It appears that the rumoured demand by the Americans of 
an island in the Mediterranean has been recs iyo! nOt without 
a certain cynical satisfaction by more thau vue Continental 
nation. In Austria, for example, disgusted and astonished as 
she was at our attitude of seven years ago, and full of spleen 
at our absolute standing aloof during the struggle that is just 
over, people are found who do not dissemble their hores that 
the presence of an American fleet in European waters would 
be the means of seriously embroiling Great Britain. But the 
wish, we suspect, is here the father to the thought. The au- 
thority for the statement that the United States have preferred 
this request to the Porte has never been traced beyond Mr. 
Reuter, the unflinching omniscience of whose very wonderful 
agents has done some barm to their credit for accuracy. It 
comes also trom those mysterious regions of Eastern Europe 
which are famous as being the chief seed-ground of political 
lies of all sorts. Russian newspapers seem to be great ma- 
nufactarers of the raw material which the telegraph thus 


Vulture were types of these, and their respective tonn wi 

390 and 335 tons. Some of this class have made the 600 miles 
in forty-four hours, Before the close of the war, steamers with 
twin-screws were sent out; only one or two of these found em- 
ployment. In 1863 the expenses, including everything, of a 
vessel which could carry 800 bales was about £3,000 for a trip to 
and fro. In 1864 these increased to £5,000; the salary of the 
captain rose from £600 to £1,000, with the privilege of carrying 
ten bales on his own account; those of the purser and first 
officer to £300 each, with a privilege to carry two bales each ; 
and the pilot received £1,000, and was allowed to carry five bales. 
A first-class steamer would do the trip in 48 hours, and she could 
be discharged in 24 hours, Three days for loading and unloading 
were considered good despatch. Two-fifths of the imports during 
the last two years consist of goods saved from vessels wrecked 
within the colony ; the dangerous coast is fringed with shoals and 
bristles with rocks. A large number of the inhabitants in some 
of the islands devote themselves to wrecking. The local legisla- 
ture has endeavoured to bring the wrecking system under con- 
trol by a law which requires licences to be taken out for men and 
vessels, provides for the appointment of wreckmasters, &c.; but 
4 — both enforcement and amendment.— Army and Navy 

azeltte. 













































































































































































supplies, And if we turn from the external evidence to | ugents.—Suturday Review ide comand 
the intrinsic probability of such a demand, there is still ———__.—_— THE QUESTION OF REPRESENTATION IN 
jess support to be found for the rumour. Mr. Seward did THE BLOCKADE-RUNNING TRADE. ENGLAND. 


indeed say, in the course of the recent wild Presidential 
stumping, that his countrymen were anxious to fight with 
Spain and Great Britain, and in such a case, of course, a 
fvothold in Europe would be very convenient. Only there 
is no great reason to suppose that the Secretary was right 
in attributing this charitable anxiety for a fight to the Ame- 
rican people. Their good sense at critical moments, their 
humanity, their usual moderation in act if notin speech, and 
their devotion to commercial prosperity, all tend to discredit 
the alleged existence of so flagitious a desire except in the 
breasts of a few hundred rowdies, and perhaps a philan- 
thropist or two. It would be absurd to try to conceal from 
ourselves that an English reverse would cause no grief in 
the United States. But there is all the difference in the world 
between inflicting an injury and beholding it inflicted with- 
out compunction. And nothing seems more, improbable 
than that, merely for the sake of gratifying & temporary 
pique against this country, the Americans would entangle 
themselves in all the complications of European politics. A 
nation does not for so comparatively slighta cause allow the 
deepest and oldest of its traditions to be set aside. Isolation 
from the international transactions of Europe, provided Eu- 
rope will leave America to the Amervicans, is so fundamental 
an article of their creed, that a deliberate departure from it 
such as would be implied in taking possession of an island in 
the Mediterranean would mark nothing less than a downright 
revolution, and a revolution, moreover, for which there would 
have been no adequate preliminary conditions, 

For the American themselves it is clear that their interfe- 
rence in strictly European affairs would be as disastrous as it 
would be inconsistent with their systematic traditions. It 
would simply divert them from the great and absorbing task 
of perfecting their own civilization on their own principles, 
while they could play no satisfactory part in a State system 


A blue-book has been published in England which is full of 
interest. It contains the reports of the governors of our different 
essions in the West Indies and the Mauritius, Among them 
s one from ex-Governor Eyre, describing the state of Jamaica, 
dated a fortnight betore the rebellion of last October, which 
gives an unfavourable account of the island. But the most in- 
teresting is that from Mr. Rawson, C.B., Governor of the Baha- 
mas. It is in fact a history of these islands, and is a most valua- 
ble monograph. The most remarkable portion of it is the ac- 
count which Mr. Rawson gives of the effects upon the colony of 
the blockade-running trade which was carried on between Great 
Britain and the United States during the American war, and 
during which Nassau became a port trom which the blockade- 
runners started, and into which they run for shelter. The follow- 
ing facts will show how extensive that trade was :—~‘ 

In 1860 the imports to the Bahamas amounted to only £234,- 
029, and the exports to £157,350. In 1864 the imports reached 
the enormous amount of £5,346,712, and the exports £4,672,398, 
showing an increase of £4,887,917 on the imports, and of £4,515,- 
048 on the exports. since 1860. The blockade of the Southern 
ports was first proclaimed on the 19th of April, 1861. Only four 
vessels, two of which were steamers, appear to have run the 
blockade from Charleston to Nassau in the remainder of that 
year. Consequently the year 1860 exhibits the normal state of 
the trade of the colony. The operation of the new trade is shown 
as follows :—The imports from the United Kingdom in 1860 were 
£25,442, from British North America, £762, and from the United 
States, £92,800. In 1864 the figares respectively were £1,218,914, 
£51,217, and £3,772,389. Of the last-mentioned sum, £3,584,587 
represents cotton imported, with few exceptions, from the ports 
of Charleston and Wilmington. The exports to the United King- 
a in 1860 were £37,901, to re whee America, £1,401, 

nited States, £79,834 ; and in 1864 the figures were £3,511,208. 
grounded on a past, and moving in currents, to which the | £389,470, £93,314. The exports to British North America re- ee do so after they have ceased to possess a monopoly 
comparatively brief history of their Republic offers nothing | Pre8e®t goods cleared chiefly for St. John's, New Brunswick, but] © (BU penee. 
analogous. A great State has its own orbit, marked out for | tended to be run through the blockade. The principal arti-| ., od h @ face of a movement such as that which is now on foot, 
it by the direction and bearings of the former part of its| “les imported in 1864 were 62,898 bales of raw cotton, value | “ey have no other choice than between @ capitulation on terms 
course. No truly American politician could discern with | £349,069, none of which was re-exported to the United States | °° 8° discretion. They have already allowed an opportanity to 

wractical accuracy the lines on which the various old Euro- | #24 British North America; refined sugur, 55,828 owt. value| Soult > Seen men, 0 bees, See Sant OO 
vean States, with their 4ong annals, are accustomed to move, | £156.267, of which £26,385 was re-exported to the United States almoet 1 y easy when it is remembered that 
vad from which they could not be abruptly diverted without | *24 British North America. 54,612 bales of raw cotton, value they would, on an outside estimaie, have conferred a vote upon 
the ruin of all those social forces which underlie their very | £5498.122 were exported. The total value of this import trade | fi Donte dies sa tiuy Ou boptuieh nda well to. close withthe 

: F ; in 1860 with the United States was £92,800 ; in 1864 it had in- ’ 

tact of the Reputiie seem, able to tasiatain something live | sreesed 0 £3,665,086, The export trade io 1800 with the United | BeXt Ofer which may be made to. them by those. who have the 
ri States was £79,834; in 1863, £155,014 e first vessel that ar- o q . . 

sympathy, mies ee ee “Sas - 4 | rived from a blockaded port was the Prince of Wales, a small ep A in the number of voters as compared with population 
civilized de difference ae ba. eee stage which Amelie _ Confederate schooner of 74 tons, manned by five men, which ar- | *24t our Constitution falls short of its high pretensions. Even 
r ched and that at which Russia is still struggling with ter: sized Gam Chasieaten wlth 140 Salesot ection on December Bh, ah ee tyne py ay 
bees mies, yet they are both new countries. with theis | 1961. The first vessel which left Nassau to run the blockade, | PoPUlar in character. To » great extent it is a mere delusion. 
peer ene ~~ hn frm i toe mae mY ne eir clearing from St. John’s, N.B, was the Confederate steamer Se million and a quarter who have votes, the counties 
: "7 - apn Fy my at q - - he which sailed on December 16th with a cargo, having = “> and the boroughs 500,000. Now, every one knows 

_ A eh ay ng ss prc may ad "pe | arrived on December 10th, with seventy-five bales of cotton, The | tint» ™! few exceptions, the territorial interest, on the one 
pay “1 aol reso stier op Gheentn Pewee Be b pe Teg | last Vessel which arrived was thesteamer Jmogene, which brought | P\: OF the other, returns the county) members ; that the distri- 
tween oy hy appere y in Deane, es new enlta Ge a cargo of cotton from Galveston on May 10th, 1865. The last ee of seats in the boroughs is so contrived that 79,000 
people in this po a ge derstand the policy of the | which cleared to run the blockade was the steamer Little Hattie, | “¢Ctors, in towns with fewer than 20,000 inhabitants, return 215 
Americans be expected " “ joreign ie ‘such 4 which left on February 25th, 1865. Fort Fisher ;fell January members, while 485,000 electors in the larger and more inde- 
like Austria? Obviously, id 0! ~ 4 peer y of such a 17th, 1865 ; the news reached Nassau January 24th. Charleston pendent towns only send 180 members. It is all very well to 
country conforms to i a oa 5 a e a which | was evacuated February 10th following, and the news reached pooh-pooh figures of this kind ng gins that at most og dis- 
belong to its intern . ~~. ~ Pa poner Nassau February 18th. After the end of February a few steam- close “anomalies.” But the “anomaly” which they involve is 
of, Austria, with aa = aa worse + : ers left for Havannah with the wiew of trying for an opening on | *° 8T@at that it goes directly to the root of anything like real 
its alternations o ae an 4 » and its almost the coast of Texas, but only two returned with cargoes. The representation in the country. Even if we doubted whether, upon 
hopeless domestic confusion, caunot in any way engage the | .+..mer Gladiator left Nassau on December 27th, 1861, and ran grounds of expediency, it was desirable to extend the suffrage, 
intelligent attention of such a people as the Republicans of the | into Charleston January 2od, but did uot return to Nas and to alter the redistribution of seats, we should be convinced 
West. American history furnishes no principles to serve as|.., During 1862 and 1 863 @ considerable trade was | 0! the futility of attempting to maintain such a system as we 

uides for any active relations, whether friendly or hostile. - 6 iline- i have described, against any strong from those who suf- 
g y eee A io »lcarried on in sailing-vessels, chiefly schooners and . y pressure 

with Austrian politics. An eee Se trying to sloops, and even two open boats (one of two tons) fer by its injustice. Now, there can, we think, be no doubt pas 
connect the ideas of his own country in some way with the| ran the blockade from Florida in 1862. After the month of such @ pressure will be applied to Parliament in the Bext season. 
action of Austria in Europe would be like a man attempting May, 1863, the trade was carried on almost exclusively by We have of late heard little about the redistribution of seats ; 
to find a common measure between two incommensurabie s, and b fined to Charleston and Wilmington. but the proceedings of the election commisstons will probably re- 
quantities. They might perhaps meet on —_ bit of During these yerrs 72 vessels left for the American coast, laden | Te that part of the Reform question to its old position.—Lon- 
ey cae ete en ha Sree which bath pt) pte tne with salt; and 20 vessels arrived om turpentine, The rest, | 2" paper. 

e single seg »| with fourteen exceptions, were laden with cotton ; and in twenty- 
and it would be much too narrow to support anything like an | nine cases with ox and other produce. In 1861 two deamon 
alliance. Alliances to last more than twelve months, in the | arrived from the Southern States, and two small sailing-vessels. 
present condition of international politics, must be based on a | In 1864, 105 steamers arrived from the Southern States, and six 
— principle. A mere common antipathy does not mailing-vemels in, 1861 one sailin, -vemel departed for the 
suffice. a mig” thern States and three steamers. two sailing-vesse 

An alliance between England and America in European af-| and 165 steamers The excess of departure from 1861 to 1865 
fairs has often been spoken of as the best solution of the ques-| was 140 steamers and 51 small sailing vessels, Of these 42 are 
tion as to the position which we ought to assume in the face | known to have been captured, and 22 have been wrecked, chiefly 
of the Continental Powers. Kather more than twelve months | off Charleston and Wilmington ; others never returned to Nas- 
ago, when the French ironclads anchored at Spithead, and | sau ; and 32 were Confederate vessels. Of 400 vessels which 
there was much talk in consequence of the entente cordiale| arrived from the Southern States, 156 came from Charleston, 164 
with the Empire, a certain section of Liberals deplored that | from Wilmington, and only 80 from other ports. Of the total 
we were not entertaining instead « fleet of A Moni- which amounted to 588, three-fourths, or 432, cleared 
tors. Here, it was said, we should find our true allies, kins-| for St. John's, New Brunswick. During the period 1861 to 1865, 

men in blood, people speaking the same language, and making | 164 steamers connected with the trade of the Southern States 
the freedom of the individual the prime end of government | entered the of Nassau. Of these 108 brought cargoes from 
with the same resolution and ardour. But these considera-| the coast ; 56 are recorded as leaving, but do not figure amo 
tions, oe oA = A Boeeead that bay Be. they ng &| the arrivals. The Pave fortunate tye! My the Ler opens 
warm gene ien p between -| ran the blockade eighteen times ; gnorant vap- 
lish, do not in any way hit the mark. They perhaps show 4 | tare of Charleston, she fell into the hands of the Federals at that 
reason why, if America were a European power, she would place upon the 13th February, 1865, on her nineteenth voyage. 
most likely fight on the same side, in the field or in diplo-| The other veesels averaged from one to ten voyages. 
macy, a8 that on which we should fight. But,even if Ameri-| In 1862, a class of vessels especially adapted for the service 
ca had not shown herself altogether unwilling to were built and sent out. The Bansiee Was the first of this class, 
the force of these amicable considerations, they leave un-|216 tons burden. She was launched at Liverpool in November, 
touched all the objections that exist against the intrusiou of | 1862, and was the first steel-boat that crossed the Atlantic ; her 
America into European affairs at all. If there is any virtue | plates were only one-eighth of an inch thick. She made her first 
in the Monroe doctrine that America should belong to the | three vo ain waite, beving tall capgese each way t ond 
from Wilmington. and was captured on her fourth voyage. Later 
a larger class of vessels were built, some 260 feet long by 32 in 
so] width, and drawing seven feet when loaded, The Coquette and 


It is, no doubt, easy to sneer at those who find a reason for the 
extension of the suffrage in the broad fact that, out of 7,000,000 
of adult males in the United Kingdom, only 1,250,000 possess the 
suffrage. But such a state of things evidently iavolves the 
broadest discrepancy between the theory and the practice of the 
Constitution, and can only be defended—if it be defensible at 
all—on the ground that the safety of the State absolutely re- 
quires that our institutions should rest ou this narrow and limited 
basis. Whatever may once have been the case, this is not so 
now. Notwithstanding the growth of wealth, knowledge, and 
intelligence amongst the people, the proportion of voters to the 
whole adult male population is smaller than it was thirty years 
ago ; and in spite of any number of ingenious theories of govern- 
ment, of representation, and of the balancing of classes, every 
one who takes a practical view of the subject must see that this 
result is utterly inconsistent with the general tendency of the 
age, and that itis one which cannot be permanently accepted 
by the nation. Nothing can be more certain than that, when a 
portion of the community which has been weak becomes strong, 
it will demand and insist upon an amount of constitutional in- 
fluence proportionate to its present power, and not to its former 
importance, It is, at least, equally certain that the more respec- 
table, cultivated, and highly paid of the unenfranchised classes 
do at present exercise indirectly a very substantial and a grow- 
ing influence in the State, and, under these circumstances, the 
true question is not so much 4s to the propriety of admitting, but 
as to the possibility of excluding them. Sooner or later they 
must force their way within the pale of the Constitution, for the 
one sufficient reason that, whenever they choose to exert, they 
have the power to do so, The present governing classes may, 
by resistance, convert Reform into Revolution, and may expand 
moderate into extortionate demands; but, however strongly 
they may wish to retain a monopoly of privilege, they cannot 











———— 
NORTH AMERICAN CONFEDERATION. 


We quote the following very pertinent remarks, on Mr. 
Howe’s pamphlet, from the London Review :— 
“ The violence and insinuations of thé pamphlet lead us to 
Pe eters and jealousy below the surface. The 
08 a purely local ground, which may be import- 
ant for the originators, but which has hardly sufficient claims 
on the attention of the English press and Parliament. It may 
be true that an increase of taxation in the smaller colonies 
will follow their union with their larger neighbour. It may 
be true that several of the details, as at present proposed, are 
unjust to Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. It may be true 
Newfoundland is only seven days’ steaming from England, 
while Nova Scotia is as far from Canada as England is from 
Austria. But if, as the colonists admit, the question of Con- 
federation is an Im; , not a local question, we do not see 
that these small ts have any bearing * * * * The 
truth is, in these matters, popular feeling is not the safest 
le. It is easy to excite the masses by speaking or writing 
the tone adopted by Mr. Howe; by telling the smaller col- 
onies that they are to be absorbed into Canada, and are to 
y debts, augment the prosperity, and stimulate the com- 
their neighbour. The same tactics were tried with 
the annexation of the small States of Italy, and are 
at the present moment to make us have pity on 
d Hanover. We may seem unfeeling ~ these ; pas 
sorry to produce such an impression. we 
Y the North American colonies is a ser- 
to the English Government, and we do not 
& would be wise in us, by exaggerating local claims and 
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giving ear to local jenlousies, to postpone indefinitely a settlement 
which will relieve us, and which will not, so far as we 
can tell, inflict an appreciable injury on Mr. Howe or his con- 
stituents.” 
ena 
THE FENIAN TRIALS AT TORONTO. 
COLONEL ROBERT BLOSS LYNCH FOUND GUILTY. 


Afier two days’ examination of witnesses the case of Col. 
Lynch was submitied to the jury, who, afier nearly two hours 
consultation, brought in # verdict of ‘ Guilty.” Chiet Justice 
Wilson then asked the prisoner if he had abything to say why 
the sentence of the Court should not be passed upon bim. 

The prisoner answered in a very clear tone as follows :—Well, 
my lord, you must be aware, you must have noticed the inconve- 
nience and disadvantage my counsel laboured under in not being 
able to bring the evidence of those who could have proven remy! 
that I had no cunnection with the Fenian raid. I state now that 
had neither hand, act nor part in the late invasion, and that Icame 
to Canada not in the capacity in which it has been represented. I 
came sitpply as the correspondent of a public journal, and in 80 
doing I was not sware that | violated eitber the laws of Canada 
or those of my adopted country. I was not aware there could be 
any objection to a reporter following the army and chronicling 
the incidents. Had I known this I would have been careful to 
have remained on the other side, With regard to the manner in 
which the Crown has conducted the prosecution in my case I 
think I must confess that I have been very fairly dealt with, both 
by the Crown and the Solicitor General, and Mr. Cameron has 
carried on the Py mys in the most fair and impartial manner, 
and I feel that it is but right in me to make this statement, 

THE JUDGE'S ADDRESS TO THE PRISONER, 

His lordship then addressed the prisoner, and during the deliv- 
ery of the address his voice was quite tremulous :—I am very 
sorry to find a man of your age and experience stand where you 
do to day. You are a man who must have seen a good deal of the 
world; a man not without education and intelligence. The evi- 
dence brought before the court is perfectly clear and conclusive 
that you were not in Canada as a reporter on the occasion charg- 
ed in the indictment, but that you were arrested and in some 
kind of command. hat that was does not distinctly appear ; 
but even though you were there only as a reporter, you ought 
to have known that no war had been proclsimed; that 
those with whom you were seen were making an atrocious, 
almost unparalleled inroad on a pescefal country, and that un- 
der the c'\rcumstances you were there to repert the ravages of 
those men in order that they might glut and glory over the slain. 
While a single word could have influenced the case to your preju- 
dice I have carefully abstained from saying anything against you ; 
but now it does not lie in me to extenuate your faults ion bee. 
fessed with them to redress the grievances of centuries, to right 
the wrongs of an oppressed people, and to remove the iron heel 
which you say the on put on the Celt centuries ago, and yet 
you begin by inflicting on us the very injuries of which you com- 
plain. Why should your iron tread be forced onas? Why 
should our es be lated and our young men be slain by 
ww % Willany man of sense anewer these questions ?— 

as it less than murder for you to come here in the dead of 
night to ravage our country and slay our people? And all this 
was done under cover of relieving Ireland. ld any right zee 
may have authorize you to commit such @ wrong as you then 
pemgotentes ? This is putting your case in a very plain and clear 
ight ‘ou stand there surrounded by the friends and relatives 
or the men you slew on that occasion, If you were there asa 
reporter even you were pot guiltless. Your object was to en- 
courage them to come, not to keep them away. Looking at 
your conduct in that light, you cannot he surprised that the law 
should be enforced, and that you should suffer the death penalty 
of that law, as I very much fear you will; for how could we per- 
mit the young, reckless and unthinking young men to be brought 
bere for trial who followed such as you, and placed confidence in 
you, if you were to be allowed to escape? Could you see any 
justice in punishing them in such a case? You complain unjust. 
ly that those who were in command on that nm were not 

lowed to come here to give evidence in your behalf; but I 
cannot prevent the law; the crown cannot override it. If the 
crown had given any such pledge of safe conduct as you 
have spoken of it would not be carried out. You have 
had all the justice you could possibly get, and have had 
every advantage of the forms of law. Every one abstained from 
urging too bard against you that which might have been urged ; 
but [ would fail in my duty now if I did not put your case in its 
true light when about to sentence you to ap before that Jud 
who sees things just as they are. It is a very | ery thing—the 
most painful which a man can be called on to do—to doom a fel- 
low man to death ; but the requirements of society wee it open 
me ; the law requires I should not shrink from it. If I could I 
would. As the law now stands you might be sentenced to imme- 
diate execution. The law puts that discretion in my hands; but 
inesmuch as that law is an ez Sacto one as to you, I 8! cer- 
tainly not exercise any discretion | may have to shorten your ex- 
istence one hour. oreover, you have a right to bring into 
court the whole case to appeal from the decision of a court ad- 
verse to you if there was anything wrong in the evidence and the 
proceedings, and God forbid I should deprive you of that op, 
tunity < You sball be treated just as the law was when 
you committed the offence, so that if the evidence does not in the 
opinion of my learned brethren sustain the conviction, time and 
opportunity will be given you to move against it. It I bave re- 
ceived evidence such as ought not to have been received, or have 

ut a wrong construction on any part of it, it will be open for you 


© make acomplaint to that effect, and the period of your execu- 
tion will be delayed till the end of the next term, just as if that 
luw had not been 


, 80 a8 to afford you ye | of ap- 
. Itnow only remains tor me to p e dreaded 
tence of the law. Yours is an offence punishable with death. I 
can exercise no discretion. The sentence of the court on you, 
therefore, is that you be taken to the place from whence you 
came, to be there detained till Thursday, the 13th day of Decem- 
ber next, and to be taken on that day to the place of execution 
avd there hanged by the neck until you are dead, and may God 
have m on your soul. ; 

During the la’ part of the address his lordship was very much 
affected. His voice was so choked that it was some minutes be- 
fore he was enabled to pass sentence on the prisoner. 
the delivery of the address the vast audience was as still as de 
throughout the court room. 

——— — —— ——— 


EARL CARNARVON ON CONFEDERATION. 


At the “United North American Association” banquet, 
given on the 1ith inst, at the Albion Hotel, London, in 
honour of the Delegates from the Maritime Provinces, Lord 
Carnarvon, when replying to the toast of her Ms "s 
Ministers, is reported to have said : 

The people of Britieh America are showing themselves fully 
alive to all those duties which are incumbent on a civilized and 
civilizing community. I am very glad to see here to-night those 
gentlemen from our North A’ ican colonies. They have come 
here to om with the as Se a who have 
not ved in the country, one o most important ques- 
Se ee with constitutional politics. This quate is 

not a new one; it has been during past years brought forward 
and discussed in one shape or the other, on several occasions 
within the past few years. When Lord Durham contem 
that project of his, which he afterwards so successfully realized— 
the union of the two Canadas——he also contemplated uniting to 
them the maritime provinces, but he was not able to out 
this portion of his design. His proposal for the confederation ls 
now again brought forward, in a most practical way. I re- 
gret that we have here tonight only the delegates from the 











maritime colonies, and that the from Canada have 
beeu prevented from leaving for England by serious events that 
bave occurred in their own country. Tbe absence of the gele- 
gates from Canada was in no way intentional, but until they ar- 
rive it will be impossible to consider this question, and accord- 
hh not yet come uuder the practical cousideration of 
her Majesty’s government. 

It would therefore be pr on my part if I submitted to 
you avy opinions on the merits of this great scheme. I can only 
say to ull those who take an interest in this great question, that 
whatever facts or arguments relating to it may be laid before 
ber Majesty’s government will receive the most careful and re- 
*pectful attention. Whatever may be the issue of our councils, 
we shall present to the world a tacle altogeth k 
hitherto, The spectacle will be that of a mother country dis- 
cussing with its colonies, in a friendly and generous spirit, great 
constitutional changes proposed by these colonies, calculated to 
increase their strength, and yet regarded by the mother countr 
without one particle of jealousy, and by the colonies with feel- 
ings of the profoundest loyalty to the mother country. Once in 
the history of England we parted from one of our great colonies in 
anger and wrath. Those hestile feelings continued to prevail for 
years between two countries that ought to be bouad together by 
the closest ties of freedom. They have lasted down to our day. 
They are only now passing away. That lesson was a useful ove 
to England ; one she ought not to be ashamed to profit by, what- 
ever changes may afterwards take place. If the colonists treat 
us with confidence, that confidence will be a hundredfold repaid. 
We look upon tne. growii power of our colonies with no 
jealousy or distrust, but, poy A contrary, feel that the more po- 
pulous and prosperous and powerful our colonies become, the 
greater will be the strength they will confer upon the mother 
country. 








any of his Right Honourable Colleagues could desire, and yet 
these declarations are quite as much as Canadian Ministers 
could expect under the circumstances. 

Six montbs ago confederation promised a speedy realiza- 
tion, and@only required prompt action on the part of Canada, 
to have secured its final adoption. New Branswick ‘has just 
changed from opposition, to a warm support of the scheme. 
Nova Scotia was about passing resolutions in fevour of it, and 
the provinces of Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island 
might have been said to be about equally divided, and likely 
to finally adopt the measure. 

The ministries of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick only 
waited for action on the part of Canada, when all the Dele- 
gates would meet in London and present an almost unani- 
mous case before the home Government, asking for an imme- 
diate recognition of their acts—and the fulfillment on the part 
of mother Britannia of her oft-repeated promise of Imperial 
sanction. But no sooner had the Delegates from the maritime 
Provinces gone to England—having based their calculations 
upon the Canadian Delegates’ promises to follow almost im- 
mediately—than the new financial and commercial schemes 
were sprung upon the Canadian parliament, and that element 
of discord introduced which resulted in the withdrawal of one 
member of tbe coalition ministry on a side issue, followed by 
a second side-issue resignation, and the final weakening of the 
governmental position to such an extent, that the remaining 











MARRIED—On the 23rd inst., by the Rev. Henry Montgomery, 
D.D., Epwarp Payson Knapp, Esq., to Emma, daughter of 
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Eurepean News- 

Now that the managers of the Atlantic cables have agreed 
to reduce their rates to one-half the present charge on the 1st 
proximo, we may confidently look hereafter for regular daily 
despatches from the old world, even including Asia. Our 
latest despatches inform us that a report was yesterday current 
in London, that the Tycoon of Japan was dead. The day 
previous the Emperor of Austria was receiving the hospitali- 
ties of the good people of Prague, and the Sultan of Turkey 
was hospitably receiving the Hospodar of the Principalities. It 
is announced from Florence that King Victor Emanuel will 
ms ke formal entry into Venice on the 7th Nov. Already the 
Austrian forces are nearly all withdrawn from Venetia. Its 
session was fully completed on the 17th inst., and the people 
have unanimously declared in {&vour of Union with Italy. 

The unhappy state of the Empress Carlotta’s minc, and her 
very peculiar conduct during her stay in Rome, has been the 
subject of very general comment throughout Europe ; and has 
created a sympathy for her which did not so fully exist be- 
fore. We bave a word to say on this subject under a separate 
heading. Garibaldi has again quietly settled down at Caprera, 
betaking himself to his island home and rustic recreations as 
usual. The true nobleness of the man is most conspicuous in 
his self-abnegation. When his native Italy calls he readily 
obeys, but when self-sacrifice and courage no longer required, 
quiet, retired life appears to possess the chief charm for the 
great Italian patriot. 

It is said that the Queen of Spain has declared her inten- 
tion of upholding the temporal power of the Pope after the 
withdrawal of the French forces from Rome. The bare de- 
claration is probably all that this will ever amount to. Con- 
tradictory reports are received from Candia. We first re- 
ceive telegrams reporting decisive battles, and others imme- 
diately contradicting them; but there can be little doubt 
that the Island was still maintaining a stubborn resistance to 
Turkish rule, or rather misrule, and will continue so to do, 
until relieved from their despotic oppressors. The Prusso- 
Saxon Treaty of Peace was finally signed on the 22d instant 
at Berlin. 

Conflicting accounts are received from France respecting the 
health of Napoleon, and it is also stated that the Emperor is 
contemplating, a second “circular to all Europe,” but we 
take it, he will first wait at least long enough to see clearly 
the effects of his last efforts in this line. That he may pro- 
pose a loan is not unlikely, as the Bank of France, and the 
Empire generally appear to be iu an easy position financially. 

From England there is little to note except a continuance 
of reform meetings. We will have more to say on this head 
by and by. We have accounts of fearful gales from the 
Bahama Islands, doing great damage to both shipping and 
houses. From Turk’s Island, the hurricane is reported as 
terrific, destroying nearly « thousand houses, and so far as 
heard from twenty lives were lost’ From Nassau the news 
is equally terrifying, and a great loss of property is reported. 

Lerd Carnarvon and the Canadian Ministry. 

We have at length bad something direct from Lord 
Carnarvon on the subject of Confederation in Bri- 
tish North America. While the new Colonial Secretary 
very justly views Confederation as “one of the most im- 
portant questions connected with our colonial politics,” he at 
the same tithe expresses his “‘ regrets” that he has “ only the 
delegates from the maritime provinces” to address on the 
subject, and accordingly he has to speak guardedly. “This 
question has not yet come under the practical consideration of 
her Majesty's government,” says his Lordship ; “ but when it 
does,” he continues, “it will receive the most careful and 





respectful attention.” This is certainly as non-committal as 


bers of the Cabinet felt the necessity of looking after 
their own positions at home, rather than the interests of the 
province in the mother couutry, All this bas been exceed- 
ingly unfortunate, and we make the record of the facts with 
“ regret”—at least equal to that of Lord Carnarvon—upon 
not meeting the Canadian Delegates as expected. 

Itis now announced that two of the Delegates will sail for 
England-oh the 3st inst. and others follow on the 14th, but 
we are surry to say we believe this trip, at this particular time, 
almost useless. Nothing whatever can be done.in the pre- 
mises till the meeting of another Parliament; and from the 
present position of parties in England it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful, whether the existing government will be in a position to 
deal with the question promptly even when Parliament meets 
—which cannot be for some months yet. In fact if Canadian 
Ministers had been working to aid the opponents of Confede- 
ration, they could not bave damaged the cause more than 
they have dene during the past six months. We are sorry to 
say this, but we feel it to be the truth. And even now the 
* class” and “caste interests” of Lower Canada are begin- 
ning again to crop out, being encouraged by the acts of Min- 
isters and ex-Ministers, who ought to know better than en- 
courage these narrow-minded views in their constituents, if 
they are actually in earnest in their support cf Confederation 


Provinces. Mr. Howe and his coadjutors scarcely 
could have asked or expected # better opportunity of 
working to some effect in Londou than has been offered them 
by the prevent dians of Canadian interests. They have 
remained away from England and have busied themselves ex- 
hibiting the commercial and financial position of the province 
in the very worse light possible, and are now even—to add to 
the trouble apparently—endeavouring to excite old local ani- 
mosities which if once really aroused will impede all action 
on this important subject, particularly when coupled with the 
telling activity of Mr. Howe and his “ party” in Nova Scotia, 
who—we will do them the credit of admitting—are alive to the 
interests of the work in baud. And again, we think that at 
least one of the delegates named ought to be dropped from 
the list, if not actually from the ministry, asthe Lamirande 
exposé does him very little credit either at home or abroad ; 
and if reports are correct will rather detract from, than add 
to, the influence of the delegation efter its arrival in London. 


The Quebee Sufferers. 

We are glad to notice that a general movement has been 
inaugurated in aid of the sufferers by the Quebec fire, not only 
in Canada but in different sections of the United States. Lt is 
this feeling of sympathy existing between the two communi- 
ties, that must, after all, constitute the real entente cordiale be- 
tween them, and in comparison with which the most formal 
of treaties is but little more than parchment. The Grand 
Trunk railway and the National Express Company of this 
city, have offered to carry provisions for the sufferers free of 
charge. In Quebec alone over $40,000 have been raised ; in 
Ottawa the city council bas headed the list by a subscription 
of £1,000, and in other sectiova the good work of mercy goes 
bravely on. In this city not only have the French Canadian 
society taken; the matter under their especial charge, but 
money has been promptly forwarded by the Stock Exchange ; 
a meeting of leading merchants held, and a committee appoint- 
ed for obtaining subscriptions throughout the city generally. 

With these facts in view we feel it scarcely necessary to 
add anything by way of presenting the case more strongly to 
our readers. The effect of the disaster, so complete and over- 
whelming, which has overtaken a large portion of the poor 
of the ancient city of Quebec, cannot be heightened by the 
eloquence, or pathos, of mere words. The bare facts speak 
more feelingly in behalf of the eighteen thousand homeless 
ones, than could the most impassioned orator. It is sufficient 
to say that the msjority of this large number have been left 
helpless, not only without shelter but bereft of the means of 
procuring one, at the very commencement of a long and 
severe Canadian winter. In a warmer clime the poor can exist 
on little, and that little is vouchsafed by the bounteous hand of 
nature. But in our northern land no such kindly provision is 








made. Their wants must be supplied by man, or they perish. 


and the final consolidation of all the British American * 
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‘ Surely those who have enough and to spare, will see to it | mistake not, Justice Wilson himself possesses a fair share of | that in spite of all these drawbacks she was able to carry off the 
d that rot one former denizen of the burned district is left ex-| Irish blood, and is one of the most couspicuous instances of early scenes without failure, and to crown the latter with a glory 
; ; elevation through personal merits to be found iv Canada, |88C2 % she bas not shed vn any of her previous efforts, grand as 
posed to the rigours of the season. To secure this result | mS? he sym ee iy with these deluded wretches is |*me of them have been. Her ** sleeping scene” is beyond expres- 
i much effort will be necessary, and the comfort of some may only too phon pee to any = who has taken the trouble to ea mg the A OE eT ha ae 
” even now be dependent on the personal exertion of those who | read either his opening address, or tinal sentence. In say ‘this we do not forget the many who ave essayed the 
t read this paragraph. A similar disaster at Portland served That it is the leading spirits, and not the rank and file in | part on both sides the Atlantic, but only speak after a careful 
‘ : : this miserable foray that should pay the penalty ot thus gross- | mental comparison of the more prominent. A marked feature of 
. to place the benevolence of the country im a peculiarly win-| jy transgressing the laws, both civil and divine, is patent to | Ristori’s acting in thisecene, as in others, where she is especially 
d ning light, and we would remind cur American friends that| ajl,and we sincerely hope that if an example js to be made, great, is ee of the voice. Uh! that Signor 
i their Canadian neighbours were among the first in aiding to| that no mistake will occur in identitying the victims. Wel We must have obgerved that Rinvorl scarcely ever raises hes voree 
y mitigate the calamity. Now that Canadian soil has been vi-| Wile agree with Chief Justice Wilson in allowing forbearance | syove the tone of ordinary conversation. As the scene progresses 
sited by the destroyer, it is meet that those on this side = mercy to take the place of undue haste and blind preju- ay An pee By — ba Voice ate, sat! it 
Ty. oe, 8 scarcely more aloud w r. An t ; 
y the border should imitaie the example so generously set them. ¥ ———__>—_-_- but the ctfect of the entire pesformames heightened, Indeed he: 
p- Charity, in this instance, as in every other, will be its own jausic. a off anaes teenies poo hein Sab oF _ 
A er. , se— ondertul facial effects 
i- exceeding great reward. ; Lng ya eee! aan, i, Tene Thomas, to whom Gs she is ableto produce, her significant gestures, and her whole bear- 
> George Peabody and his Traducers- public is indebt jor ihe de ighttul al fresce entertainments of | ing. o actor should tail to see Ristori and learn a lesson from 
‘ , the past summer, gave the first of his “Symphony Svirces’’ at | her matchless art, as well as from the inspiration of her wonderiul 
rt During the past week this large-hearted American gentle- | Irving Hall, on Saturday evening. ‘The attendance was not what xepius. ‘The inimitable * make-up” of _ face in the latter part of 
" man has added three-fourths of # million of dollars to his al- | { Shomd Wave Bees, tis Se ereay bal of pm prank apantaten | elle Git beieinalliien of tar at re Oe eo ee 
ye ready munificent public donations in this, his native country, | to amusement seekers, even the most self-eacriticing may hesitate | the characters she personates. Regarding Ristori as the polished 
Ty $500,000 of which has been added to an original one of the 4 aicammenanine the —- ery ee! eRe od oe =< the equally be ee gy meee looking at a 

‘ " ‘ : ‘ og: a cour on 0 ague s— Die Me as Alizabeth, the prosperous an ughty monarc or as the 
1 same amount to the Peabody fostitute, of Baltimore, and | tersinger von Nurnberg”—which was given with all the care it | broken-hearted Cee: viewing ioe te the envene ‘Reaien’ 
La $150,000 each to Havard University and Yale College. Not-| doubtless merited, but which will not rank with the principal] Medea, or the persecuted Christian queen, Maria Stuarda ; as Ju 
at withstanding Mr. Peabody amassed his wealth almost entire won, decpite bi LP hw Eb A oR vege} ap b. tee duh or as Phaedra, we way fitly call her the ‘many sided.” 

> y ce! : . P| ec ec, 
Ve 


‘The power of her genius seems to have no limit, but to range at 
will through all phases of character, and to be equally familiar 
with each. Mme. Ristori goes next week to Boston, aller which 
she will return for another short season in the metropolis. It is 


ly abroad, by honest industry and application to business, he | none but the most prejudiced will deny, but the roll of his especial 
) : > rhs : i, | admirers on this side the water is not yet long enough to enable the 
7 otill sememibers the land of his birth, and the haunts of his general public to swallow any and all of hiscompositions without 
childhood. The lack of an early education has been so keen- j 








blinking. In this view of the subject we must pronounce the | rumoured that the original of * Leah, the Forsaken’ will be pro- 
ig ly felt by this nobleman by nature himself, that he now very | Production of the “ Meistersinger’”’ a mistake.» The remainder | duced, together with several comedies. ‘fo-day a last opportunity 
er ee ere - > hi e , ' of the programme was more pleasing. An aria from Gluck’s} will be offered of seeing “ Macbeth,” ata Matinée. That given on 
generously ws a portion of his accumulated fortune up-|«Orphée,” sung by Miss Antonis Henue, au American lady from | last Saturday Was an unprecedented success, the stage ilsell being 
° ou institutions for the education and elevation of such as may | the W ane a pee ot ase, Muzio, ry a ed - invaded by the great lady’s lady patrous. 
" . : : ‘ te ‘ trast to the purposeless mauuderiugs of ‘* Ma agaer,” iss At Wallack’s theatre the coustant succession of novelties is still 
“4 be similarly situated in early life. And what cause, bp would | Henne made for a debutante, a very pleasing impression. Her | continued, and the enterprise manifested in keaplag the patrons of 
ask, is more worthy of generous and kindly consideration | voice = men ome Ferny ny —- — _ melodious eg that tirst-class establishment au sait in the dramatic productions 
mm t ; _ i overty ?—~ | its entire scale. Her style ip good and her execution rapi er] of the hour, deserves that pecuniary recognition from the public 
thea that of the deserving youth, straggling with poverty _ | cantabile displayed good phrasing and emphasis, but lacked in| which we doubt not it will receive. Mr. Wallack’s latest “otering 
If nonest and earnest Benjamin Franklin had been asked this | dramatic expression. A second aria by the same artist, “ Non] at the shrine of Change, is Mr. J. H. Byron’s “One Hundred 
ur question, the prompt answer, we imagine, would have been, | Pin Mesta,” was well sung, and coutirmed the favourable impres-} Thousand Pounds,” given on Monday evening, and which 
ut “ None whatever.” ? * | sion already produced. Mr. Willian Mason interpreted a Bee- | achieved a decided success. Mr. Byron hus hitherto been chietiy 
a ver. ‘ thoven concerto (for piano, G, op. 58) in a very musician-like | known on this side the atlantic by numerous burlesques produced 
“, Yet, strange to say, a respectable journal of this City has sae, The first aig was a a ——— at different epochs at different theatres, A which have ranged as 
e- . : a me r >oq.| the entire performance loudly applauded ‘The feature of the | to quality from very bad to very good. This effort in a more 
‘ actually given prominence ww a spiteful attack upon Mr. Pea evening, however, was Schubert's C, Symphony in four move- | * legitimate’’ direction, shows Mr. Byron to have asoul above bur- 
e body, by—what the pugnacious Charles Reade would term a] ments. Jf these the second, the andante, gin bags ae lesques. He has produced a comedy quite equal to the ordinary 
mt- species of “ ie »” signing hi “3.P.Q” This| 9d affords the finest opportunities for the display of the trust-| run of that article now in market, and which if not extraordinar 
to ne ss prurient prude, signing himeclf 4 BE Q This worthy material of which Mr. ‘Thomas’ orchestra is composed. | in point of plot, is still far above mnedioerity im the matter of - 
self-constituted censor gratuitously undertakes to burn | such enterprise as is evinced on the part of the conductor in its | acterization. he dialogue is always piquant aad sometimes 
ts under his (Mr. Peabody’s) nostrils,” “a grain or two of agsa- — ees ans tose -~ ee at Fag one ——— a reli-| witty. Mr. Byron has - had the orcs fortune to be interpreted 
sae 8 . aE . | gious duty on the part of the musical public to see an Un-| by competent artists, and we bave rarely witnessed in all r ts 
ao fertida’ —meaning a gum of a disagreeable odour. This dertaking so thoroughly in the interest of high art, does not fail Sess qultandiian ‘pean. The representation aferded 
le- anonymous critic starts out with the assertion that “ Mr. betes, hee of a We — = = ber ane s = an occasion for the rentree of that inimitable * old lady,’’ Mrs. 
an m . ; ; soirée will be more numerously attende: © lover of music will] Vernon, Long as this estimable actress has reigned supreme in 
t Peabody goes about from place to place, inhaling the incense regret entering the “ Palace of Enchantment” under the guidance | her especial ms on the Wallack boards, wage’ it be nut im- 
wd which so many are willing to offer him on account of bis ex-| of that impressario’s magic wana. y polite to refer to sv delicate a subject) has not been able to stale 
he traordinary liberalily ;” and then goes on to show what ‘The recent performances of the French Opera troupe offer no-| her infinite variety, It is searcely just to particularize other ar- 
s- «oth . d P i fering | .« | thing of striking novelty. On Tuesday evening, Adam’s “ Le] tists when ali didso well. It may be paraoned, however, if we 
. other men” have done, in the way of offering loans, paying Chalet,” and Victor Massée’s ** Les Noces de Jeannette” —both | refer to Mr. Frederick Robinson who by his excellent, acting res- 
in- bounties, raising companies, presenting flags, arming fighting = — en ane ~~. bo pen ~¥ + oe cued from et ae an essentially poor part, which 
=- ae <2 . ‘ . jiamonds” was repeated. e have already remarked at length | in less experieneed hands would bave jeopardized the piece. This 
‘ men, and establishing surgical institutions for the AINPULALIOD | On the character of this opera, and it only remains to add that its | together fith the “Fast Family” and Tne “ Pavousite of For- 
if of the wounded brother who fought against brother in the | well worn arias and stupid, trequently-recurring tema, are heard to | tune,” form pleasing additions to the Wallack repertoire, and will 
their usual edventage, Wat Fren i heme being quite strong | d btl ohio 0 te hout th in id t de 
on ~ 3 t —— ch company oubtless ral roughout the season with our old frien 
a. * late fratricidal struggle ; and then exultingly sska, What enough to master the various musical dillicul:ies presented by its | “ the standard y eet 4 
was Mr. Peabody doing? and what did he do with his gaina?”| score. Now that the “Crown Diamonds” has been given three| ‘The new comedy company at the French theatre was seen for 
ly Jast as if it was any of 8.P.Q.’s business what an industrious os eats ee, a os it ly first tune on Saturday eveuing in durdou’s “ Les Ganaches 
* “a < qui me that . dJuignet a et vouchsaled a © more | lu many respects we are already inclined to draw uofavourabl 
ot and exemplary merchant or banker was doiug iu the home of novelty. The latter opera is the only new work—new, we meap, | comparisons with the artists ms delighted us last winter, bas it 
2m his adoption, three thousand miles away ? 0 ee — pow bed ws ——— ote would be unjust ) yy fiual judymeut before a turther 
ateical ; : e way wi cal o y the - |b . “The Old ies thougn a pleasing comedy, is not 
we Mr. Peabody evidently has & preferenc e, to what kind man troupe on Wednesday evening next. This new concert] the best of the cuthere sdoctions.’ indeed, the latest ol thom, 
Px of “ institutions” he establishes, and we quite agree with him, | room will be provided with an organ ; will have a seating capacity | ** La Famille Benoiton,” would, we think have been better adap- 
f 2,500, bessdes m for an orchestra of 30U, with a ch Ses tocoe dd fi first tation. * Les G Les gy}! t brill : 
ce “1 ” is much preferable to the “surgical.” Of 6,0, . bs room a ur rT) ted fora represen a > euaches gis nO jiant 
a that the “ literary -e “ an ‘ , a me Bical . Bat r d. The 60! the Bat troupe are already known | ajthough a very pleasing picture of French manners, sud does now 
now we come to where the shoe pinches, with this—we | by reputation from their recent provincial tour, and the achieve- | aford that Opportunity to the actors which new aspirants tor 
ni- should say—“‘wooden-nutmeg mav,” who continues : meng he 7 iat eo eyne to — ee Bae didates tor | q tic b are wont to covet. The four * old fogies”’ who 
32 : 3 6 4 ; ., | fame, lead us to cherish the most cheerful anticipations, vegetate in the provinelal town, are too nearly allied in character 
ota “ He cid ove thing which intimated to our countrymen thatif |“ at'the New York theatre, a “ Night in Rome” does not seem to | to admit their ESerent representatives making decided and die. 
the he could not make up his mind togive anythiug to their cause, | haye met with the success of its predecessor, “ The Doctor,” it} tinct impressions whatever their various talents, The only part 
lia, he could contribute to what be deemed worthier objects for | having been withdrawn in favour of Buckstone’s musical drama) giving the artiste verge enough and to spare for taking the 
the he made a gift of several hundred thousand dollars for the | of the “* Child of the Regiment’ We are sorry that the manage | audience by storm, is that of the young yirl, Marguerite, who 
. London poor, and got for it a letter of thanks from the Queen.” | ment have not seen fit to continue in the siraight path of comic 
a 


burst upon the provincial circle with the suddenness and daz- 
zling effects of a flash of lightning. This part was undertaken by 
Mile. Rosa Saunier who made a most eatisfactory debut and car- 
ried off the b of the ing. Her natural prlcty 5 her 
touching earnesiness ; her warmth of expression, and the power 
evinced in the tragical portions of the drama, commended her to 
the sympathies of the audience, by whom these qualities were 

eartily . We do not wouder that the icy natures of the 
“ old fi ” are thawed by so mucu waruwth and brightness, 
and joylully ‘‘assiet”’ at their convertion from votaries of the 


Finally, however, we come to the practical point of | 0P¢T Proper. All new undertakings are of necessity arduous at 


3 thelecommencement. C'est le premier pas qui coule, should be every 
this ipquisitorial communication which rang thus : manager's motto, and frequent meditation on its lesson will 


om 

~ “There is yet a chance for Mr. Peabody to do something encourage to perseverance, and rescue from final disappoint- 
ud 
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: ‘ - | ment 
for a clase of people in this country who deserve bis benefi-| “pps evening a recently arrived tenor, Signor Severini, will give 
cence quite as much asthe poor of London. I reter to our | pis first concert at Irving Hall. He isa pupil of Panofka, at 
soldiers and sailors disabled in the late war for the Union, on} Paris, and made his debut last Spring at Pavia, with Madame 
whose account and for whose relief a public meeting has al-| Frezzolini. His success on that occasion was most marked, aud 
ready been called in this city.” he will doubtless prove au important acquisition to the concert 
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dead Past to denizens of the living Present. ‘the male actors did 
ion All will admit that the cause of the “disabled soldier and |'°°™ ®24 operatic stage. = _ Se poy Sr oe ae in aoe 
aly sailor’ is a worthy one, and ought to be liberally met by the Drama ment wills ily give us the opportunity. a » 

2 Ny ; ime i ” At the Olympic theatre the many admirers of Mr. Thomas Jef- 
tis esuatey gaarety; tat, of the mame om, a cohen ans The performance of “ Macbeth’ has been the feature of the | ferson have co pay: & reluctant farewell to that talented 
ni- their case has been very badly presented in this instance by | Ristori representations during the week. Perhaps the most criti-| artist. He bas a in around of his favourite characters, 
7" this officious 8. P.Q. The fittest rebuke of both the writers | cal audience yet assembled in - Ane theatre, gathered to | and this evening = Ls hie pone. 5. ° ommetion is, Sete 

: i i ; witnese her first imp tion of t h t utations |son ranks deservedly ver tve conscientious - 
nal end the pablicher of cuch eins, & to He ned fe Mr. | fom almost every circle of society in the American metropolis | taking artist, he never descends to burlesque, or sacrifices the de- 
a Peabody's own letter of instruction to the trustees of the in-| were ponent | Lmeay Sy beage force ry —-y critics, who felt —_ } = La ae Lk ake | Froveking Somesting laughter. 

: titute which he founded, and which runs as follows: especially qualified to sit udgment on the interpretation b en ug pe , we cred 
this 8 : — er Arete re deeb 2 > ea ow wits a foreign artiste of an E y. Certainly the test to which | him with much of what is nearly allied to it—humour. This 
2 of , " 


A” +, : - . the great artist subjected herself ou that occasion, was more se-| quality as dis played in many of his creations, imparts the flavour 
ny and good will in society ; my aversion to intolerance, bigotry 




















——Another ne 


: vere than any which she has yet undergone on the American | ofold wine We linger with the artist over these portraitures until 
, in aod party rancour, and my enduring respect and love for the | stage. It will be a pleasure to her distant admirers to learn that | We have conceived an for them, deep and abidimg. With 
jou happy institations of our prosperous Republic, impel me to } she passed the ordeal successfully, and passed it in spite of sur- | this opinion of Mr. Jefferson as an artist, we cannot but sincerely 
oes express the wish that tbe Institute I have proposed to you | rounding ct which would have unnerved any less| regret the mistaken policy which has coutived him to the illus- 
| shall always be strictly guarded against the possibility of be- | Silted and self-poised er. Of these untoward surrouad- | tration of such wor dremas co “ Rip Van Winkle” end the 
ian a y § , - } ngs, the Italian translation of Shakspeare’s great work should | “American Cousia.” In witnessing so much talent bestowed on 

ing made theatre for the dissemination, or discussion, of be fi iced. Few b: save thi ho bad such productions, we feel strongly impressed by the conviction 

but sectarian theology, or party politics; that it shall never minis- ae bebe Po? r% es wisely made rs oo hich 
’ me Rn oe . previous acquaintance with the libretto, were prepared for such | that ur has been expen lor t which satisfieth not. 
ge; ter in any manner whatever to infidelity, to visionary theories | wholesale butchery of the Bard, as his translator has perpetrated. | Let us ind the hope that when Mr. Jefferson next appears be- 
int- of a pretended philosophy which may be aimed at the subver- | Not content with the constantly-recurring infelicities which must | fore » New York audience, it may bein ove of those standard 
n sion of the approved morals of society; that it shall never | necessarily mar the most accurate of adaptations, this Italian | comedies he is so well able to illustrate. At the other theatres 
ny: lend its aid or influence to the propagation of opinions tend- | playwright has ventured to eut and carve the work of genius he | there is nothing novel to note. Mr. Dawison has repeated his 

p to ing to create or encourage sectional jealousies, or which may | COUld not comprehend, with the recklessness of the young stu- | success as Richard the Third, and aleo appeared in several comedy 

al <q > son cf | dent of anatomy, who brandishes the dissecting knife jor the first Like Ristori this effective artist seems equally at home in 

y to lead to the alienation of the people of one State or section of - the Wi G Bo 

Union fro - but that it shall be time. Whole ecenes have been ruthlessly cut out; entire acts either comedy or tragedy. at nter Garden Mrs. Bowers 
rer- the Union from those of another ; it's 9€ 80 COD- | eliminated, and forced unions made between others. Under such | still appears as Audley, in which character no admirer of 
hee ducted, throughout its whole career, 88 to teach political and | treatment “ sacbeth” is no longer the tragedy familiar to us as| good acting should miss seeing her. At the Broadway theatre 

religious charity, toleration and beneficence.” “household words,” but a monstrous creation that can be said Sis Mitchell accomplishes her dramatic mission and “ draws.”’ 

the _ to be neither “fish, flesh, nor fowl.” But it is not only the | At Barnum’s the “Bea of Ice” has been cane sane agen 

eak The First Fenian Sentenes freaks of = translator me Ristori is pelled to tend | the pe Sony Leper song run. oul hav ng 
. ‘hi : inst. “ . s “ beth” a acene D aud on Pp » 8p 

less We give above the remarks of Chief Justice Wilson, when | 8teatiie From oy negatively wea, tt Akt... — #. ve at his bends the most justice. The * Black Crook” is as 
ent pronouncing sentence of death upon one of the leaders of the | odious. The head and Shout of this offending is Signor Glech, |@endish as a play and as heavenly ss a scenic display as ever. 
left Fenians in their late wanton and wicked raid into Canada; in ee ~ hee his — to Otte ee caves not 2.| Both qualities may be appreciated at a matinée to-day. 

’ 6 remain , 8O UDreasonin fury o wrath. or D 

8 of order that our readers may see for themselves bow much | single moment does the Bignor descend from tne high-horse ot 7 ts and HFarcies 
and truth there is in the assertion of a‘leading Fenian organ of - ire. No matter what the situation, he storms on regardless of fac ° 
sist this city, when it says, tbat the judge “ delivered a hot and | ect, and of the false position in which he is placing the gifted| An oriental ecclesiastic, calling himself Bishop Julius, of 

i i - nly he w if chocould, “support” him. The of | Tona, bas arrived in with the avowed object of 
d of eS .., | Macbeth being thus turned into ridicule, we are left to the efforts | 402% — “ 
e have had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with | of Ristori herself for the salvation of the tragedy, the other per- moting union between the Eaglish and Eastern Churches, and 

a is the learned Judge for more than twenty years, and can there- | formers being beneath contempt. Our readers will comprehend | a8 been warmly welcomed in some High Church quarters. 

ish. fore speak for his uprightness with In fact, if we | the greatness of this great artiste’s success, when we inform them edle-gun Barcelona. 


has been invented in 
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It is asserted that any soldier will be able to fire twelve times 
with only once taking aim.——_——The Paris Uultramontane 
. Monde, professes to be quite of opinion that the 

‘ope will leave Rome. The eight millions paid by the 
city of Frankfort as ite contribution to the expenses of the 
war. is to be recognised by the = as a municipal debt, and 
the Prussian Government undertakes to employ this sum on 
the public works of Frankfort itself, and on the others to be 
on the Maine. Prince Metternich has de- 

clined to go to Biarritz this year, but will proceed to Bohemia 
to look after his estates, which have suffered much from the 











recent war.————The diplomatic post at Florence, where 
France bas hitherto had only « Minister, is about to be raised 
to an Embassy————-The Empress Eugénie has addressed 


an autograph letter to the Holy Father, requesting his per- 
mission to defray in the coming year the expenses of the new 
foreign legion from her private purse. The offer has been 
ously accepted.——-——-The young King of Bavaria on 

is return from Munich to Stamberg recently had the train 
stopped, that he might get out and ride on the engine in the 
full moonlight. —Schamy! is following the example of 
Abd-el-Kader, first, in swearing allegiance to the Emperor of 
Russia, as the latter did to his Majesty of France; secondly, 
in accepting a handsome pension for life asa sowlagement. 
————His Holiness Pope Pius IX. is said to be anxious to 
secure the permanent services of an Irish legion at Rome. 
—The health of Victor Emanuel is completely restored. 
He has got rid of the rheumatism, and as soon as he gets rid 
of the Austrians he will make his solemn entry into Venice. 
————Home one has found out that the Marquis de Boissy 
actually owned a house in London, and lived in it a portion 
of the year—————Lord John Manners has ordered the sur- 
plus flowers of the London parks tobe given away to the 
working classes for window and roof gardening—a fancy 
which is rapidly growing among them.————There seems 
a probability that Frankfort under the Prussian rule will 
cease to be the great financial capital of Germany.—-——No 
less than seventy songs of victory, hymns, and cantatas bave 
been composed for the entry of the Prussian troops into Ber- 
lin. Victorien Sardou’s new piece, Cendrilion, is almost 
as great a success at Paris, as his Fumille Benoiton, The man- 
ager of the Chatelet is making 8,000f. a night by it, and hopes 
to do so up to the 15th of December.————-Il is said Count 
Bismarck is not ill but bad-tempered, on account of the King 
attributing all the suceesses to Providence, and ignoring the 
handiwork of bis Minister. —There is not a word of 
truth, it is said, in the statement that one of the seats in Bris- 
tol is about to become vacant by the resignation of Sir Morton 
Peto——-——Lord Brougham has talked with a lady who 
lived in the reign of Charles II.; that lady was his great- 
great-aunt, who died, at the age of 106,in the year 1789. 
—The Civil Service Club and the Clarendon, of Lon- 
don, are to be Pa ted We hear that Lord 
Elcho, as a distinguished rifleman, has received the decora- 
tion of Commander of the rder of Leopold of Belgium. 
ies’ dresses are to be unusually short accord- 
ing to some authorities who have looked into the future 
of 1867 as fashionable Zadkiels ——-——-—Count Bismarck’s 
word, mi ischostaatengruypen, is eclipsed by the title 
of a new journal published at Roulers, entitled Housseltaer- 
schnieuwaeskendiginblaad. The paper which was under the au- 
spices of the Liberal party, has already ceased to exist. ——-— 
M. Cloquet bas presented a note to the French Academy, on 
the part of Beullard, calling attention to the wonderful effi- 
cacy of the Dipsacus sylvestris, a species of teazle, as a dressing 
for gangrenous wounds. —The Indian famine has spread 
into Cuttack, where the people are dying so fast that the dead- 
carta cannot carry away the bodies and the officials dread a 
pestilence. The scarcity seems also to be spreading porth- 
ward, distress being reported in Behar.——-——--A new edition 
of the works and letters of Charles Lamb is in preparation. 
The existing text of the letters and some of the essays are 
known to be inaccurate. -—A London paper says that 
the affairs of Overend, Gurney, and Co., are growing worse 
every day. The forced payment of the call of £10 per sbare, 
has been postponed ; and there seems reason to believe that 
the winding up of this concern will be attegded with disclo- 
sures of a most startling, if not discreditable, character. 
Byron’s “ Don Juan” has just been translated for the first 
time into French verse. The author of this translation of 
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DEATH OF “BOZ.” 
To the Editor of the “ Albion,” 

In 1856, while residing in Chicago, a gentleman who bore a 
very striking likeness tu the portraits of Charles Dickens en- 
tered my office with a letter of introduction. He proved to be 
a younger brother of the distinguished novelist, He was a 
genial, well read mau, and we became warm friends. Augus- 
tus N. Dickens was the “ pet child” whom Charles more than 
once alludes to with a peculiar tenderness in his writings as 
the brother from whom he derived the sobriquet of “ Boz.” 
In his preface to the “Sketches” Dickens relates how he 
came to adopt the name of “ Boz,” which was the familiar 
nickname given in childhood to my friend, and again, in a 
recent edition to the “ Pickwick Papers,’ he recurs to the 
subject: 

“* Boz, my signature in Zhe Morning Chronicle, appended 
to the cover of this book, and retained long afterward, was 
the nickname of a pet child, a younger brother, whom | had 
dubbed ‘ Moses,’ in bonour of the Vicar of Wakefield, which 








ences. In 1855, he was named Embasssdor to Constantinople. 
In the midst of the difficulties created by the Italian question 
M. Thouvenel was called to replace M. Walewski, as Minis. 
ter of Foreign Affairs, in January, 1860. He acted as Pleni- 
poten of France in the settlement of the treaty of com- 
merce with Belgium, also in the convention of navigation, 
and in the literary convention. In August, 1862, he was suc- 
ceded as Foreign Minister by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, and was 
appointed President of the Commission to examine the then 
pending question between the Egyptian Government an: the 
Suez Can#i Company. In May, 1839, he was raised to the 
dignity of Senator. He was also a member of the Legion ot 
Honour. He published a volume entitled “ Hungary and 
Wallachia,” consisting of articles originally contributed to 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


At Woolwich, Charles Fitzherbert, Lt. Royal Artil.—At Clifton, 
Capt. Edwin Richards, R.N.—At Torquay, Lieut. Eaward Ma- 
cartney Moore, . Lt. Infy.—At Droxford, Hants, Edward 
Glasse Evans Sabben, Esq., of Her Majesty’s 17th Kegt., Bombay 
Native Infy.—At Calcutta, Commander Melville G. H. W. Ross, 
R.N., Naval Agent between Suez and Calcutta—At Hounslow, 
Al der Russell Atkinson, M. D., Surgeon-Major H.M.’s Be 





being facetivusly pronounced through the nose, became Boses, 
and being shortened became Boz. ‘ Boz’ was a very familiar 
household word to me long before [ was an author, so | came 
to adopt it.” 

It was this same “pet c!ild,” this “younger brother,” 
“Boz,” this friend with the warm heart and hearty whole-souled 
laugh, who passed away a few days since to join his children 
who had preceded him to 

* Those everlasting gardens 
Where angels walk, and seraphs are the wardens.” 


Mr. Dickens was born in England near Portsmouth, in the 
ned 1826. In pecuniary matters he was like one of his 
rother’s characters, an unfortunate man. Luck was against 
him. During the Crimean war he went out with a large stock 
of army supplies on which be expected to realize a handsome 
sum. He arrived there the day hostilities ceased, and his ven- 
ture was, of course,a total failure. In 1856 he came to this 
country. Neither as a country merchant, nor as an Lilinois 
farmer,‘was be successful. When Mr. Cobden visited the Uni- 
ted States, im 1860, be secured a place for Mr. Dickens in the 
office of the Land Department of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, a position which be retained til) his death, which oc- 
curred in Chicago on the 4th inst, The emolument of the 
position together with the allowance received by Mrs. Dickens 
irom her father—a London Alderman—enabled him to live 
comfortably and to indulge bis fondness for entertaining his 
friends. Many a Saturday symposium have I enjo ed round his 
hospitable board, loaded down with substantial British fare— 
with the roast beef of old England, the Yorkshire pudding, 
aud the brimming tankard of foaming ale, and many an hour 
have I sat listening to his admirable rendering of some of the 
comic passages of bis brother’s admirable productions. 

Hlis remains now repose on the banks of Lake Michigan, 
and within the sound of that music he loved so well when 
living—the murmuring of its ceaseless waves. Good friend, 
Farewell! J.G. W. 

New York, Oct. 23, 1866. 





Ovituary. 


Gren. CLayton,—General Sir William Robert Clayton died 
at Southsea on the 19th ultimo, in his 8ist year. This gal- 
lant offfcer entered the Army September 28, 1804, became lieu- 
tenant November 14, 1805, and captain April 27,1809. He 
accomp jed his r 4) t, the Royal Horse Guards, to the 
Peninsula in October, 1812, and commanded a squadron at 
the battles of Vittoria,the Pyrenees, at the period when Marshal 
Soult attempted to relieve Pampeluna. In 1815 be again ac- 
companied his regiment to the Netherlands, and was at the 
battles of Quatre Bras, Gemappe, and Waterloo. His com- 
mission bore date as major, December 21, 1815 ; lieutenant- 
colonel, April 2, 1826 ; colonel, November, 23, 1841; major- 
general, November 11, 1851; lieutenant-general, October 26, 
1858; and general, January 12, 1865. Sir William, who was 
the fitth baronet, succeeded his father in 1834. He was 
M.P. for Great Marlow, 1831-42, and was a magistrate an 
ese for Bucks, of which he was high-sheriff in 





22,000 verses has modestly preferred to keep in the shade. | 184 





—It is said that the Marquis de Boissy has not Jeft any 
fortune, his speculation in iron-works not having proved fel 
citous.——-The workbouses of London are about to introduce 
the sewing-machine into their establishments. A Royal 
decree prohibits in Spain the dangerous toys known as “ Pha- 
raoh’s ts.” —Rossini has, during bis summer so- 
journ in y, finished the orchestration of his “ Petite Messe 
Solennelle,” which was twice performed with piano-forte ac- 
compapriment at the house of Count Pillet Will, Rossini’s 
banker.————-It is said that Mr. Swinburne’s “ parley with 
his critics” will be in prose, and will form a preface to the 
+ second edition of bis recently-published volume, which is bow 
in the press, M. Melseus bas recently presented a note 
to the French Academy showing that two salts having no 
chemical reaction on each other, and each of which may be 
administered to an animal iv succession without danger, may, 
if given simultancously, be productive of death. A menm- 
ber of the family of Monk, Duke of Albermarle, Mr. Blayney 
Cole, the grandson of the Earl and Countess of own, 
made his first appearance on the stage, recently, at the Limer- 
ick theatre, as L/amiet. Herr Anders—a German writer 
on music—among whose es:.vs and biographical notices a 
graph on fF ini and another on Beethoven are in- 
cluded—is dead. —The Continental press mentions the 
decease in Germany of one of the oldest papers in the world 
—the Post Zeitung, published at Frankfort, and established in 
1616. The paper bas lately been suppressed by Count Bis- 
marck. be supply of bullion in the Bank of England is 
now £16 467,506, and in the Bank of France, £27,248,712, a 
decrease as regards the former of £401,681, and in the later 
of nearly £900,000 from the previous week.——A History of the 
Spanish War of Succession in 1837-8, is in preparation by 
r. Gruneisen, who is now in the Basque provinces, & 
thering materials for the completion of bis work -———Mr. 
Perey Fitzgerald promises, in January, a new and complete 
Life of David Garrick, in which his claims to recognition 
for social gifts, private worth, generosity and virtue, as well 
as for dramatic ability, will be put forward and insisted on. 
‘What is the compgnion game to Parlour Croquet ? 
Cricket on the Hearth. —A Mr. George Bartlett, of Chi- 
cago, in an insane fit leaped from a sleeping-car which was 
running at the rate of thirty miles an bour, and apparently 
escaped with his life, as be has not since been found. 
Punch says that the passengers, in a first-class railway car- 
riage, On arriving at the terminus, were addressed by the 
guard with the een’ ban may :—“ Gentlemen, show your 
ets.” Among them there was one man rather showily at- 
tired. He produced a ticket-of-leave, 
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Epwarp Fisher SANDERSON.—This gentleman died at 
Scarborough, Eogland, on the 26th ult., aged 66. He was 
the senior member of the firm of Sanderson Brothers and Co., 
the eminent manufacturers ot Sheffield, and was thoroughly 
identified with, and an honoured representative of the trade 
of that great manufacturing town and district. He came to 
New York in 1823 and became an American citizen. He 
married a daughter of Isaac Caron, Esq., and remained a resi- 
dent of this city until 1854 when he returned to England. His 
departure was signalled by a public recognition of his worth 
by the St. George’s Society of which he was at one time Pre- 
sident. He was also a director in the Merchants Bank and a 
member of the Boards of two Insurance Companies. He was 
a gentleman of refined tastes and high culture, and deeply 


read in scieatific literature, having made mineralogy and Lea 


metallurgy his especial study, Dr. Percy, in his recent work on 
Metallurgy, making a very flattering acknowledgment of the 
assistance be derived from him. Mr. Sanderson to the last re- 
mained true tu his adopted land, and during the late war kept 
the Stars and Stripes flying over his private residence at End- 
cliffe SeaneA pose Sheffield. He was large-minded and lib- 
eral in his business relations, and socially was a fitting repre- 
sentative of the “ old English gentleman.” His long residence 
in the United States endeared him to a large circle of personal 
— ps here who will long revere his memory and deplore his 
jogs. - : 
M. TaouveneL.—Edouard Antoine Thouvenel, the cele- 
brated French statesman, diplomatist, and Senator, of whose 
death we bave received intelligence by the Cable, was born 
at Verdun, on the 11th November, 1818. He visited the East 
in 1839, and on his return to France published an account of 
his travels, shortly after which he was made Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs. In 1844 he was sent to Brussels, as at- 
taché of the embassy, and the followfng year to Athens, as 
Secretary of the Legation. He acted there for some time as 
onal Charge d'affaires, and was contirmed in the ap- 
pointment by Gen. Cav , Which, however, Thouvenel 
exchanged in January, 1849, for that of Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Athens. He was in Greece at the time of the Pacifico 
trouble, and e seconded the special mission of 
Baron Grés,. A short after he was scent as Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Munich, where the services which he had 
rendered to King secured for him, on the part of Otho’s 
brother, the King of Bavarie,a very favourable reception. 
After the coup d'etat of the 2d December, be was intrusted 





with the direction of the of Fi Affairs, and dis- 
charged the fanotions of that office until the Vienna Gonier. 


Army.—At Halifax, Yorksbire, John Edward Kershaw, late Lieut. 
one J Army.—At his residence, near Stroud, Robert Hockings, 
Esq., Major R.M. 





Army. 


Capt. Boulton, of the 100th Begiment, will proceed from the 
cawp at Colchester in charge of the draught now under orders 
for Canada. His Royal Highness the Field Marshal Command- 
ing-in-Chief has approved of Lieut. Clarke, 100th Regiment, 
being withdrawn from the draught, and he will proceed to join 
the service companies without delay. The deaths of the fol- 
lowing officers have been officially reported at the War Depart- 
ment since the 1st of September. Majors—Henry Alfred Mac- 
donald, 77th Regiment ; and Charles Gordon, 93d Highlanders. 
Captains— Rowland Burdon Webster, Royal Artillery ; Gustavus 
Holmes Brooke, Royal Engineers ; Alexander Mitchell, 31st Re- 
giment; Richard Pack, 41st Regiment ; and Henry Magill, pay- 
master, 2d Battalion, 3d Buffs. Lieuts—Frederick Wm, Hodges 
and John James Osborne, 4th West India Regiment ; Charles’ 
Lynam, 15th Regiment; Ralph Smith, 58d Regiment ; and Chas. 
Edwardes, 71st Highlanders Light Infy.; Ensign William Dun- 
can, 2d garrison battalion ; Ridingmaster Charles Clarke, Royal 
Artillery ; Assist.-Com.-Gen. Philip Rolleston ; Deputy Assist.- 
Com.-Gen John Manley Rattle. Surgeous John Joseph Muloch, 
Staff; James Davys, Staff; Robert Dunkin Smyth, 2d Dragoons ; 
David Perston, M.D., 13th Dragoons ; James Pateson, M.D., 42d 
Royal Highlanders ; and John Knox Leet, M.D., Cape Mounted 
Rifles ; Assist.-Surg. Gordon Hammond, M.D., Staff.——The 
Fraser cheap guns, made at Woolwich, having been subjected 
to the most severe tests, both at Woolwich and Shoeburyness, 
with resuits very favourable to the system, the authorities of the 
War Department have ordered a supply of various calibres on 
that system for land and sea service to be got ready as early as 
may be. Col. Campbell, Superintendent of the Royal Gun Fac- 
tories, bas received orders for the manufacture of 200 68-pound- 
ers, 25 9-inch guns, and a couple of heavy guns to carry a 600lb. 
cylinder each gun to be denominated “ Fraser gun.”——A large 
plot of ground adjoining the Townshend redoubt, and close to 
the inner line of fortifications at Chatham, has been surveyed by 
the officials connected with the Royal Engineer department, on 
which is intended to be erected a block of buildings to be used 
as quarters for the married non-commissioned officers and men 
belonging to the corps attached to the 3d Depot Battalion, at 
Chatham garrison. The site of the intended buildings lies near 
St. Mary’s casemated barracks, occupied by the 3d Battalion, the 
entire extent of land taken in being rather more than two acres. 
——We understand that a considerable number of breech-loaders 
have already been served out, of course to troops at the most 
important stations. Those that have gone to Canada have a fair 
supply, and more will be shortly sent. There is, therefore, not 
the slightest doubt that the promise of 200,000 by April next 
will be made good, and that General Peel will have earned and 
will receive due praise for expediting the armament in accord- 
ance with military prudence and the public wish. 





War Orrics.—Capt E Mason, from 17th Ft, to be Capt in 15th 


d| Ft, v J Wilkinson, pro; Capt J 8 Jackson, from h-p, late 78th 


Ft, to be Capt in 25th Ft, v A C Young, who ret on b-p, on ap- 
ag my as staff officer of pensioners; Ensign H R P Lindesay 
© be Lt in 60th Ft, b-p, v C F Borrer, who ret; Gent Cadet the 

Hon K Turnour, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens b-p, 
v Lindesay ; Staff-Assist Surg P L Kilroy to be Assist-Surg, v G 
A Hatton, pro on Staff; Capt G de Lacy Lacy, from 12th Ft, to be 
t in 6lst Ft, v Brevet-Major E T Wickham, pro to a h-p Ma- 


jo ity, W-p. 
Navy. 


An order was recently received at Chatham dockyard direct- 
ing the officials in the various departments to report on the 
ber of established clerks that would be equivalent to the 
temporary clerks and writers now employed in the several 
offices. This order is understood to be the preliminary step to 
getting rid of the whole of the temporary clerks and writers now 
employed st Chatham dockyard.—Her Majesty's screw frigate 
nder, 39, 400 horse power, Capt. W. M. Dowell, C.B., ved 
at the Nore, from the Pacific, on Wednesday evening, the 3rd 
inst., and saluted the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir Baldwin W. 
Walker, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief. After transferring her 
powder and shells to the War Department transports, she was 
ordered into the steam basin, where the work of stripping her and 
removing her stores into the dockyard will be carried on, The 
Leander has been in commission about three years and a half, 
having left England for the Pacific in the summer of 1863 —_— A 
very su trial was made recently on board the Mersey 
serew frigate, at Portsmouth, of Brank’s patent capstan pumps. 
The pumps are worked on the upper deck of the ship by a mes- 
senger chain from the capstan, running over the pitch-wheel of 
the pump. The advantage of this arrangement over the old 
plan is that it enables the crew, in the event of the ve 7 being on 
fire below, to continue working the pumps without beiog driven 
away by the smoke when work r bey below and between decks, 
as was the case with the crew of her Majesty's late ship Bombay, 
on the loss of that vessel by fire off Buenos Ayres.——The 
wooden screw corvette Orestes, 1,715 tons, which has been lying 
in dock at Portsmouth now for some months under survey, has 
at length bad a number of hands placed upon her to break her 
up where she lies. A similar course will be followed with the 





screw steam gun vessel Dart, 5 Marcus Lowther, 
left Plymouth on Friday afternoon, {the 28th ult, for the Weet 
Coast of Africa ——lIn consequenee of the activity now prevail- 
ing in the iron shipbuilding and other departments at Chatham 
Dockyard, a large number of hired Jabourers have been entered 
for service at that establishment, and additional hands will be 
taken on as required. — 

Aprorntmznts.—Commander: 8 P Brett to Vizen, com; Lieu- 
tenants: G Blakely to Endymion ; G 8 Brown to Hesistance ; G H 





Butt and H E C Bobinson to Endymion, 





corvette Harrier, 748 tons, lying in the adjoining dock.——The - 
, Commander 
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If men could be taught to write well by the reading of trea- 
tises on the art of good writing, the Appletons have just pub- 
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fided to him by Providence.” Panegyrics of this sort are 
absurd to us, cool, unimpassioned Anglo Saxous—Philistines, 








as Mattbew Arnold delights to call us, wretched mortals, who|on a subject which is not without 
know not Geist, whatever that may be, possibly anothername|of us, male as well as female, single as well as mar- 


recently published by Mr. Alexander Strahan, of London 
and New York, Miss Emily Davies has something to say 
interest to all 


lished a volume— English Composition and Rhetoric, by Alexan-| for Bismarck; not so to the stately Spaniard, particularly | ried, especially in this country, where the education and 
der Bain, M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Aber-| when he is transplanted to the tropics of the New World, | rights of women, so often mooted, have not yet been exactly 
deen—which ought to do something towards elevating the cha-| where nature runs riot in her richness, and revolution is the| settled. She treats of the education of woman as it was, is, 


racter of American, literature. 


Unfortunately, however, au.| normal condition of society. 


How revolutionary the Spanish- | and ought to be; and has a number of useful suggestions to 


thors, good or bad, are not to be made by rules, since good and | American is may be seen in this life of Bolivar, who fought | offer, which we suppose nobody, least of all our women, will 


bad alike follow out a natura! law when they resort to the pen.| one hundred battles, more or less, and “succeeded after| heed. Nevertheless, we commend her work to our readers, 
A knowledge of the rules may help an indifferent scribbler to| fifteen years in gaining the liberty of the world’—meaning | copying therefrom an extract from the letters of the late Rev. 


improve, by showing him where be is deficient, but in the|the little world of Bolivia. How 
long run he learns his profession best who practises it the most. | biographers of this remarkable man are, may be inferred from | read too much, and think too little. 


inaccurate previous | F. W. Robertson, of Brighton, in regard to girls, who, he says, 


“TI will answer for it 


What Professor Bain has endeavoured to do in his manual is} the fact that all the great European Encyclopredias are en- | that there are few girls of eighteen who have not read more 


to bring together all the rules and principles which seem to | tirely at sea as to the year of his birth, the Universal Geogra-| books than I have 


him capable of affording aid or direction in the art of compo-| phy of Bollis placing it in 1793, the Eucyclopedial Dictionary 


bebe That multifarious reading weakens 


the mind more than doing nothing ; for it becomes a necessity 
at last, like smoking, and is an excuse for the mind to be 
The first instalment of Dr. Larrazabal’s | dormant, whilst thought is poured in, and runs through, a 
work, which extends to four hundred and ten closely printed | clear stream, over unproductive gravel, on which not even 
pages, follows the fortunes of his hero for thirty-six years, | mosses grow. It is the idlest of all idlenesses, and leaves more 


sition, omitting the notice of such technical terms us are of| in 1780, and Bouillet in 1790, when in fact it was neither, the 
little practical use. He divides the subject of composition into Anme date being 1783. 
two parts, the first treating of what pertains to composition in 
general, and the second to what is special to its leading divi- 





sions, of which he makes five, namely—-description, narration, 
exposition, oratory, and poetry. 


concluding with a sketch of his appearance at the Congress of 


We should have made a! Angostura in 1819, at which time and place we presume Zea 


somewhat different classification ourselves, surveying the| made the speech from which we have already quoted. A por- 
ground from a purely literary stand point, but then we are not) trait of Bolivar adorns the volume, though it can hardly be 


jeachers of rhetoric like Professor Bain. What we like best 


in his work is its illustrations of the points it undertakes to 
teach, a featufe which bas been carried out admirably and 


fully, its stores being drawn from mapy literatures arid lands ; 
“ The garnered excellence of Earth afid Time.”’ 


Your rhetorician of the old school generally gave his contem- 


said to add to its attractiveness, representing, as it does, a 
thin, hatchet-faced man, with a swarthy coMplexion, black 
hair, heavy eyebrows and small side whiskers, and a miracu- 
lous uniform, richly caparisoned—we can think cf no better 
word—with gold lace, especially the breast thereof, which is 
encircled by a sort of wreath, apparently ox tropic vegetation, 


poraries the cold shoulder, but Prof. Bain is not above quoting | the cactus and the banana—or is it the yam ?—lying down to- 


from Tennyson, and Carlyle and Helps. We like what he 
says about Sty/e in his fourth chapter, and some of his remarks 
on Poetry which, however, he does not define very happily 
when he characterises it asa “ Fine Art, operating by means of 
thought conveyed in language.” Altogether his work is more 
closely allied to those of Campbel!, Blair and Whately, than 


the majority of recent works of the same nature. 


It is not many moons ago, as they say in the figurative lan- 


guage of the East, that we noticed a volume by Gai Hamilton 


and as she has already published another, and is travelling 
somewhere for the purpose of writing another, or others, we 


are likely to have a good deal of Gail Hamilton before we die 


She writes, or appears to, like the majority of popular authors 
in this country, not because she has anything remarkable to 


tell us, but because she has designs on our purse-strings, 


taking advantage of her popularity to make money, which is 
well enough in its way, we suppose, although your really 
great and conscientious writer is always actuated by higher 
motives. Thelast venture of Gail L/amilton’s, a litle volume 
of some one hundred and forty pages, entitled Red-Letter Days 


in Applethorpe, and published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields 


is less pretentious than any of ber earlier writings, and cq}- 


sequently less offensive, theology finding no place ia its pagés 


and the dreadful Halicarnassus being sent on a roving mission 
somewhere, probably with Gad Hamilton herself, to re-appear— 
It is, in fact, a collection 
of children’s stories, or rather a collection of stories about 
children, with whose lives during a year it chiefly concerns 
itself, the first “ Red-Letter Day "—there are ten of them in 
all—being New Year's, and the Jast Christmas, which ends 


direful thought! in her next book. 


gether like the lion and the lamb in the parable. 


There is a fable, probably in .#sop, to the effect that a lion 
was once shown a painting in which a man was represented 
as slaying a lion, and asked what he thought of it, and he 
answered that if lions weré in the habit of painting pictures 
it would not be difficult for them to show any number of lions 
killing men. It was, perhaps, a remembrance of this fable 
that led Mr. Edward A. Pollard, of Virginia, to write a history 
of the late civil war from the Southern point of view, which 
>| history is published, under the ttle of Zhe Lost Cause, by 
Messrs. E. B. Trent and Co., of this city. Histories are not 
often written by the conquered, the more’s the pity, for until 
they are so written—until the world has before it their state- 
ments as well as those of their conquerors—nothing that is 
wortby to be called History is possible. “ Don’t read history 
to me,” said Sir Robert Walpole, “for that we know must be 
a lie.” But we co these things better now than in Sir Rob- 
ert’s days, thanks to the profounder spirit of inquiry by which 
the race of later historians is actuated, and thanks, too, to the 
liberality as well as the wisdom of the keepers of state papers, 
home as well as foreign, in permitting them to be studied and 
*| copied for historical purposes. Hume and Smollett drew the 
materials for their History of Eagland from printed sources ; 
»| Lord Macaulay his, from the thousands of volumes, pamphlets 
and manuscripts in the British Museum and elsewhere ; while 
Mr. Froude sought a portion of bis in the archives of Siman- 
cas, the very existence of which was as much unknown to 
Hume and Smollett as the present whereabouts of the dust of 
Cesar, which, we know from Shakspeare, 

‘* May stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


with a lighted tree, and the sudden return of the father of the Since we must have history then, let us by all means have all 
family after a shipwreck, and what not besides, he being, as there is of it—the reverse of the medal as well as its face—the 
the children 4 to think, the best Christmas present of| hero as he appeared to his enemies as well as his friends—in 


all. It is not possible to make much out of such materials 
but what could be done with them Gaz! Hamilton has done 


other words the cause that lost, as well as the cause that 
won. We have not read Mr. Pollard’s Lost Cause 


’ 


turning off a brisk little book which will probubly please the | ®®Y more than we have any of the Northern histories of 
young folks while they are reading it, and be forgotten for the war, of which there must be by this time some fit- 


the next one they may take in hand. The illustrations, of | Or twenty in the field; 


which there are five, are prettyish, but not up to the mark o 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. 


but then it was not 
¢| Recessary that we should read it, for have we not all lived 
through it, here at the North, as well as they there at the 
South? The newspapers of the past five years have burned 


The American News Company have lately published the | it into our minds too deeply for it to be effaced, “ while me- 


first volume of a work of which a good deal of fun can be| mory holds her seat,” 


made, and probably will be made, in certain quarters, al 


Having no cause, therefore, to read 
-|Mr. Pollard’s work, we have contented ourselves with 


though we confess we have not the heart to do it, for the rea- | glancing over it as the whim of the moment, or our desire fo, 
son that the author is a foreigner, which is not his fault but | information on some particular poiat, prompted; skimming 


his misfortune, so far as the English language is concerned 


,»| Over the battles which we remembered best, or the generals 


and the additional reason that he writes of a great man whom | who inspired us with the greatest confidence in their prowess 


the world has not known as it should. 


The work to which | —and our opinion is, that it is well written in the main, and 


we refer is The Life of Simon Bolivar, Liberator of Colombia | quite as truthfully as the majority of the histories of the war 


and Peru, Father and Founder of Bolivia, and the writer Dr. 


-|0f a more Northern origin. As the editor of the Richmond 


Felipe Larrazabal, whom we take to be one of Bolivar’s| Zraminer during the war, Mr. Pollard had unusual facilities 
countrymen, since he is so thoroughly acquainted with his} for knowledge of men and movements, and, as many of the 


history, and shows such a profound enthusiasm for his repu 


-| materials of his Lost Cause are drawa from official sources, and 


tation. The key note of the memoir is struck in what may be| have received besides, as we are agsured, the approval of the 


called its motto—an extract from a speech made by Zea, at An 


- | most distinguished Confederate leaders, there can be no rea- 


gostura, in 1819: “ When our Institutions will have had the| son to doubt its general accuracy, except that it may conflict 
sanction of time, when everything weak and everything little| with our notions, and possibly, with our, facts, or what we 
in our days, passions, interests, and vanities, will have disap-| have-hitherto considered such. At all events, it is the best, if 
peared, and great deeds and great men will remain, then the| not indeed, the only Southern History of the War, and as 
name of Bolivar will be mentioned with pride in Venezuela, | such it is worthy of a careful reading by those who have the 
and with veneration throughout the universe.” “It is a diffi-| heart togo over the ground again, which, we confess, we have 
cult task,” Dr. Larrazabal begins, “to compendiate the lives| not. Zhe Lost Cause, which makes a volume of between seven 
of heroes; much more that prodigy among mortals—Snmron | and eight aundred pages, is illustrated with a number of steel 


Boxtvar.” And a few paragraphs further on he continues 


:| engravings of the magnates and movers of the late Con- 


“ In those times of obscurity and oppression, God from the | federacy, embracing full-page portraits of Mr. Jefferson Da- 
treasures of his love called forth a soul whom he invested | vis, and Generals Lee and Joe Johnson, and lesser portraits, 
with intelligence, justice, strength, and sweetness ; ‘Go,’ said | some seven or eight on a page, of the lesser Southern gene- 
He, ‘and introduce light into_the domain of night, go and | rals and statesmen. It is published, we believe, only by sub- 


make happy and just those who ignore justice and know not| scription. * 
liberty.’ That soul was Bolivar! This was the mission con- 


—_— 





of impotency than any other.” In Byron’s time the young 
ladies, he said, “smelled of bread and butter ;” now they are 
redolent of the fumes of light reading, which means the novels 
of Mr. Charles Reade, and Miss Braddon, which is not near 
so substantial for them as the simpler Byronic diet. 





The Appletons publish An Introductory Latin Book, by Al- 
bert Harkness, Professor in Brown University—a small volume 
which aims tolighten the burden of the teacher in elementary 
drill, and to aid him in grounding his pupils in the first ele- 

ments of the Latin tongue. Filteen years have passed since 
Prof. Harkness published his First Latin Book, which, by the 

way, was based on the method of the late Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby—the father of our combattive Matshew Arnold—and 
which has done its work towards educating the youth of 
America in the language of Virgil and Horace. Under the 
conviction that it has fulfilled its mission Prof. Harkness offers 
as its successor the volume before us, which comprises a dis- 

tinct outline of the Latin Grammar, Exercises for Double 
Translation, Suggestions to the Learner, and’ Notes and Vo- 
cabularies; telling us that as an introduction to his Grammar 
Reader and Latin Composition it discusses and illustrates 
just the points which he deems most essential for the course 
of study presented in those works. As Prof. Harkness may 
be supposed to understand his object in the preparation of 
his Introductory Latin Book, we recommend it for what it is, 
to those whom it is likely to interest. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Minor Prophets. By Henry Cowles........ D. Appleton 
and Co.———alily or the Hidden Cross. A Novel. By 8. E. 
Guernsey........ Loring. An American Family in Germany. 
By J. Ross Browne.——-—Felix Holt, the Radical. By George 
Siskceass« Harper and Brothers. 





NEW MUSIC. 

“ Hast Thou seen the Young Day Blushing.’’ Song, By Gou- 
noud.——“ Corn Flower.” Waltz. By Charles Coote.——“ Greet- 
ing.” A Song. By Mendelssohn.——* Fairest and Rarest.” Bong. 
By Keller. —Ilda, Mazurka. By E. B. Oliver.——Les Hugenots. 
By H, Alberti......... Oliver Ditson and Uo, 

——_ e—_——_——_ 
“AFFAIRE CLEMENCEAU.” 
BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


The “ Clémenceau Case” is an imaginary cause cé/ébre. The 
hero of the novel, or, to sj eak in strict keeping with the form 
of the work, the defendant in this “extraordinary case,” is 
M. Clémenceau, the illegitimate son of a poor young needle- 
woman, who, afler having committed toe one great fault, 
leads a respectable and industrious life. She sends Pierre, 
when he is ten years old, to a first-rate collegiate boarding 
school; but, before doing so, she reveals to him the melan- 
choly secret of his birth, telling him at the same time that, in 
consequence of this degradation, he will be exposed to humi- 
liating vexations and insults. ‘Tbe foreshadowed sufferings of 

1 are only too soon and painfully realized. As soon as 
his schoolfellows, among whom are the children ef his 
mother’s wealthiest customers, have found out his illegitimaye 
descent, they taunt him mercilessly with it, and insult even 


his mother in the most revélting manner. When the courage- 
ous boy takes up the gauntlet to defend himself and his 


mother, he ig actually outlawed by the ia community. 
These unendurable mortifications throw Pierre on a sick bed ; 
he recovers physically, but a bitter sung remains for ever 
rooted in his breast. e must here remark thata — 
gical fallacy is apparent in this part of the story. There are, 
undoubtedly, certain perverse traits in the “ nature of boys” 
which we would, with Dr. Arnold, set down as of a specific 
kind ; but, on the other hand, boys have often generous feel- 
ings for which we look in vain among the majority of grown- 
up men. Asa rule, there is less prejudice and more esprit de 
corps among the young than among their elders ; and how- 
ever disgraceful the parentage of a boy may be, he is sure to 
win the friendship of his schoolfellows—at least, as long as 
they remain his schoolfellows—by straightforwarduess and 

i nawre, Wecan hardly be brought to believe 
that F childrea are an exception to this rule, and it is 
still more difficult for us to imagine that there exists a Jar, 
institution in France where such scandal is tolerated. It 
would seem that M. Dumas has aimed at an attack on the 
French system of collegiate instruction ; but it is rather doubt- 
ful whether he has chosen the right means for accomplishing 
his purpose. According to our opinion, it would have been 
far more logical to let Pierre Clémenceau enjoy the friendship 
of bis young associates while at school, and to make him dis- 
cover the udices when they meet again on the great arena 
of life. The author, however, has perverted the more proba- 
ble course of events, for Clemenceau becomes a successful 
sculptor, 
then eonalp to the lot of artists; he enjoys also univer- 
sal esteem on account of his high qualitics, amoog which, the 
his moral purity, in spite of the manifold 
whioh artists are usually surrounded, or 
rather surround themselves, is em 


| 








In The Higher Education of Woman, @ readable little book 





y commemorated 
by the author. His happiness seems to have reached its cul- 
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mivatiog point when he makes the acquaintance of a young 
countess of dozzling beauty. Isabelle, called by way of ab- 
breviation, Iza, is the daughter of the Countess of Dobronow- 
ska, and is hardly fourteen years of age. He sees her first at 
a bal masqué, at which the mother appears as Mary of Medici, 
strikingly resembling the well-known picture of her by Ru- 
bens, whilst Iza, who looks like one of Vandyke’s happiest 
and most brilliant creations, carries the train of her stately 
mother. Clémenceau’s passionate love is returned y 
but her mother scorns the idea of throwing away her beauti- 
ful daugbter on an artist, however celebrated and wealthy he 
might be. She basin view a Russian prince—those ’owskas 
and ‘iéskis always speculate on princes for their daughters— 
and, after having condescended to borrow from the sculptor 
the round sum of 500 francs, the noble Countess starts for 
Russia with her precious merchandise. The priocely mar- 
riage, however, fails, and Iza, returning to Paris, throws ber- 
self in Clémenceau’s arms sans géne et sans fagon, The 
“ énigme éternelle’’ makes him a declaration ot love in so 
“ emancipated” a manner that it ought to deter him from a 
matrimonial alliance with ber. Besides, he bas also received 
several anonymous hints reflecting severely on ber character ; 
but he sees only the incarnation of beauty belore him, an 
cannot free himself from the fatal infatuation. There is, be- 
sides, a certain coincidence in their family concerns, which 
would tend to make a union between them more congenial. 
Iza, too, is an illegitimate child, and so neither of them will 
socially degrade the other, 

Clémenceau's bappiness is beyond description, but, alas! 
the honeymoon is not quite over ere the infatuated lover de 
tects some ugly traits in his wife’s character, and, after some 
time, he is pluoged into the deepest misery by the discovery 
not of one lover, but of a whole nest of lovers tayoured by the 
daughter of the Polish adventurer. Llis mother dies of grief 
at seeing the disgrace of her son's wife, and Clémencean, re- 
pudiating the idea of killing bis bride, repairs to Italy to solace 
his broken spirit by an assiduoas devotion to ari. Bat life bas 
no lonver any charms for him, and even divine art cannot heal 
bis smarting wounds, He might bave lingered on and con- 
sumed his life in quiet grief, but, hearing that he is an object 
ot pity and derision to bis friends, be starts in a fit of rage for 
Paris, He tinds hie wile leading a lite of royal luxury, a fact 
not to be wondered al, she being the femme entrelenue ot & 
foreign Prince. Once more he is overpowered by ber fatal 
beauty, and by bis own still more fatal sensuous feelings. He 
sees her in ber own bvudoir amidst the mute witnesses of her 
shame, and “coudones” ner guilt. Once more he asks her— 
“M’aimes-tu?” Half-asleep, she whispers, “Oui ;” and he 
quietly plunges a knife into ber heart. . 

Clémencean is soon in prison, on his own confession, of hav- 
jog murdered his wile. In the prison he draws up for his law- 
yer his defence in the shape of an autobiographical memorial ; 
hence the second part of the title—Mémoire de l’Accusé.” The 
defendant pleads guilty, but of the act only, not of the crime. 
He casts the whole blame upon nature and society, and, after 
baving sent the memorial to his counsel, he awaits quietly the 
verdict which, according to his own pleading, ought to be— 
“ Not Guilty,” or, at least, “ Guilty, with extenuating cireum- 
stances.” 

We have given the merest outline of this the latest work of 
fiction of Alexander Dumas fils, but, slight aa it is, it will be 
sufficient to show that the “ Clémenceau Case” is one of the 
most immoral books which we have of late years received from 
France ; it is, besides, a thorough failure trom a literary point 
ot view. Tbe main defence of the self accused murderer is 
based upon the suphistical argument that nature and society 
are to be blamed tor his crime and the guilt of his wife. The 
guiltiest person in the whole “ Case” is the au'hor himself, who 
has produced a most unsound and dangerous work. Had it 
been the production of an unknown writer, the best policy 
would have been to leave it entirely unmentioned ; but, com- 
ing as it does from the hands of « cistinguished novelist, it is 
a public duty to denounce its teudency, especially since the 
work has gone through five editious in France, aud, owing to 
the great reputation of the author, is likely also to fiud its way 
to this country. 

: —_>—_—_ 
THE RHENISH PROVINCES, 

Mr. Pope Hennessy has written a pamphlet on “ Napoleon 
ILL. and the Rhine,” in which he strongly advocates the right 
ot France to the Rhenish provinces. te his opinion, the ex- 
clusion of that country from the territories in question was 
insisted on by the Allies, in 1815, as a means of humiliating 
the Power which hac for so long kept Europe in dismay, and 
ot giving her such weak frontiers that she would always be 
at the mercy of her neighbours. The Allies acknowledged 
the limits of the Napoleonic Empire in 1813, and, afler the 
banishment of the Emperor to Elba in 1814, still lett to France 
a good portion of the Rhenish lands, as well as the slopes of 
Savoy. The different settlement of 1815 was in revenge for 
the Hundred Days, and with a vjew to reducing France to a 
position of feebleness and dependeuce. But we are assured 
that the arrangement of that year with reference to the 
Rhenish provinces ison the eve of being swept away, the 
treaty having already been torn into rage as regards Poland, 
italy, Denmark, Germany, and many other States. Austria 
and Eogland, the two great leading Powers of 1815, are now 
no longer great and respected, and France, which was then 
humbled in the dust, is at this moment—thanks to the genius 
ot Napoleon IIL.—the arbiter of Europe. “ Those,” says Mr. 
Hennessy, “ who think the question of the Rhine frontier was 
heedlessly opened and speed)» closed, are doubly mistaken. 
It was opened by one who is . ccustomed to deliberation, and 
it is not closed.” This may be so; but it should not be for- 
gotten that the Emperor himself, in his reply to the Prussian 
refusal to make concessions, acknowledged that that refusal 
Was reasonable, and that his own demand was only made in 
compliance with the popular wish. ‘The fact 13, Prassia has 
some very strong “ reasons,” in the shape of needle guas and 
a mighty army dlushed with almost unexampled success, 
France may be preparing cqually strung “ reasons,” or there 
may be, as we hinted a few weeks ago, an understanding be- 
tween the Emperor and Count Bismarck, to the effect that a 
compromise sball be effected some time hence. But, for the 
Present at least, Napoleon IL]. seems to bave consented to be 
“ snubbed.” 

_——_——_»>—_—_—_ 


THE VANITIES OF THE DAY. 


‘The mania for dress in the present day is one which society, 
with ite usual extravagance of ideas, carries to the verge of, 
we were going to say, wickedness, but we will qualify the term, 
take up our Jobnson, and find something less offensive, yet par- 
taking in a delicate way of the truth, we will call it * folly.” 

_ Season after season has this evil increased, until it bas reached 
its present climax. If we dared, we would open the doors of 
the walnut wood wardrobe of the first lady of fashion to which 
we couldjhave access, and amuse ourselves by describing the 
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hanging from its pegs—talent employed in turning the moire 
antique from @ morning dress into an evening one by the addi- 
tion of black lace flounces avd a low body, how the chiné skirt 
was being turned by a broad band of velvet at the bottom ; how 
the blue poult de soie hus been turned into a lovely black morn- 
ing toilette by the help of that refuge for the destitute dresses, a 
certain famous dyer’s in Davies Street, Oxford Street, and 
lastly, oh! horrible to relate, how the last pair of bronze Bal- 
morals have been comverted into the bottine Polonaise by the 
addition of a cloth lappet oa the top, a garniture of jet, and a 
black rosette. 

Fair friends, what will you not sacrifice for dress? What will 
you pot deny yourrelves to be in the fashion? And why these 
shifts? Why this large wardrobe? Why these dresses, whose 
names are legion? Because, forsooth, the bugbear society has 
decreed that no woman of Wa dare appear in the same dress 
twice running. 

In France society is a still greater martyr to the vanities of the 
day. The paterfamilias, on every fresh addition to his family, 
which, luckily for him, are few, silts down and bemoans the loss 
of so many glasees of eau sucre, 80 many café noirs, and so mpety 
games of billiards, which this luckless little baby deprives him 
of, The wife calls her femme de chambre into grave consulta- 
tion as to how she is to go to the Bois without a new dress, and 
what is to be dove for a new toilette, since Monsieur must pay 
the doctor’s bill, and can’t afford a milliner’s, 

France, in setting. the modes, bas unc i 





itted 





old song which talks about 

“ The proud possession of an English fireside,” 
fades away before our eyes, and we are content to brighten the 
outside of the cup and the platter at the expense of following the 
vanities of the day. 

* My dear, did you actually observe that Mrs. A. bad the same 
dress on at the flower show that she bad on at the archery meet- 
ing? Wasn't it bad taste?” or “Good gracious, how awful! 
(a favourite expression with ladies, by the way); Lady Cecilia 
wore the same dress at two balls running.” 

Now ladies are forced to succumb, and, perhaps, somewhat too 


creations, who naturally find that their wives and daughters are 
equally dear to them, and equally beautiful, whether they wear 
a white dress three times runniug, or a different one upon every 
successive day. 

We opine, fair ladies, that there are few of us who are ever 
tired of gazing on the statue of the Venus de Medicis, although 
she, poor creature, is not always dressed in the vauities of the 
day, and we contend that the happiness of the English home is 
intruded upon and upset by an unnecessary subservience, a blind 
obedience to the dictates of the goddess Fashion. 

The public, aye, the select world of “ soviety,” cries out against 
the present extravagances, and calls loudly for a change in the 
fashions of to-day, we also would protest against so much expen- 
diture upon personal adornments, and hope for a time when 
fushiou with all its follies will recoguize the maxim that 


* Beauty unadorned ’s adorned the most,’’ 
— Queen. 
_+—_@——__——_ 
To Tue Evenine Stan.— 

Giad Hesper, golden glimmer, come ! 

Born of the daughter of the foam, 

Of loved Dione, Sacred light! 

Dear glory of the purple night! 

Beneath the moon in shine, a8 far 

As thou outshinest every star, 

Hail, Hesper! grant thy friendly glow 

That | my shepherd’s face may know 

Sportiog with me. This eve the moon 
Begioniug, must set all too soon ; 

Grant then, thy beam instead, for L 

Come not for theft, nor yet to try 

‘To scare the traveller by night; 

1 love, and it is only right, 

Thou fairest of the golden grain, 

‘That lovers should be loved again. M. 





Canapva’s Imports FROM GREAT Britarn.—Statistics show 
a cousiderable increase in the amount of Canadian imports 
from England since the repeal of the Reciprocity Treaty. In 
the first six months of last year the value of the imports were 
£1,705,324; auc for the same period of the present year £2,- 
969,392 ; exhibiting an increase of upwards of one million 
two bundred thousand pounds. And this, we take it, is but 
the beginning of what may be expected as the legitimate 
fruits of the Morrill tariff, and Chinese exclusiveness, 





Lrrerary PartNersair.—A Story wits two Enpinas. 
~The uniucky story, bearing the joint names of Messrs. Sala 
and Halliday, claims the first-named author as its real parent. 
Mr. Sala bad about balf-written the novel when he started for 
America as war-correspondent of a daily r,and nothin; 
doubting his ability to complete it, han the Unfinished 
story to the editor of a popular periodical, who forthwith in- 
troduced “ Quite Alone” to the public. Mr. Sala, however, 
soon tound he had underrated the difficulties in his way. To 
guard against postal uncertainties, he was compelled to use a 
manifola writer, which did not conduce to ease of composi- 
lion, particula: y when his powers of self concentration were 
taxed by the bubbub of war and travel. “In a new country, 
among strange scenes and strange people, hurrying from 
place to place, badgered, aud baited, and hated, always 
abused, often in peril of life, and under all hazard compelled 
to send home every week from six to eight columns of matter 
toa London newspaper—in the midst of noise, confusion, 
smoke, cursing and swegring, battle, murder, and sudden 
death ;” what wonder that the unhappy novelist broke down ? 
First, he lost the thread of bis narrative, and next, utterly 
forgot the very names of the personages he had created—and 
when things came to this pass, there was nothing for it but 
to give in altogether. Meanwhile, his editor at home was 
driven to desperation by the mails bringing no “copy,” and 
at length was obliged, in order to keep faith with his patrons, 
to prevail upon “another hand to finish it;” and until Mr, 
Sala returned from America, be had not the slightest know- 
ledge as to the identity of his partner. We scarcely know 
who was most to be pitied—the bafiled novelist, “ anoth 


aa 
fierce inroad upon English domestic bappiness, the burden of the 


willingly, to these attacks of fashion ; but these inroads bave of 
late met with a somewhat stubborn resietance from the lords of 





comes before the world as a sort of female Robinson Crusoe, 
is the avowed purpose of the story. Mr. Sala is evidently nog 
quite satisfied with his uninvited coadjutor’s explanation of 
this matter, and promises, if the fates and the public be pro- 
— to give us some day auother addition, ending as 

originally intended. It is a pity he should be batked in 
his desire. “Quite Alone” is a curiosity of literature as it 
is; it would be a still greater one as a novel with two 
endings.—Chambers’ Journal. 





Wuat’s iy A NamE?—Miss Braddon’s projected Magazine, 
Belgravia, is threatened with premature extinction, at least as 
far as the title is concerned. Like Tristram Shandy, its misfor- 
tunes are beginning before its birth. Messrs. Hogg and Son, of 
London, assert that they long ago projected a miscellany with a 
similar title, and that they registered that title in October, 1863, 
They have just published a first number under the above title, 
and the proprietors of Miss Braddon’s Magazine have sought to 
restrain them from the use of the name. The case is now pend- 
ing before Vice-Chancellor Stuart, and the decision will be both 
interesting and important to the literary and publishing cireles, 





Tue Rep, Warre anv Biue.—Punch, appears to doubt the 
correctness of the wonderiul passage attributed to this small 
cratt and says :— 

Britannia’s the pride of the Ocean, 

The home of the brave and the free ; 
But Yankees it seems have a notion, 

That we're much greater fouls than we be. 

Two men and a dog crossed the briny, ° 

Of course we believe it, we do; 

In « boat of two tons, vessel tiny, 
And they called it 7ie Red, While and Blue ! 





Tue Sro.en Desrarcurs.—The famous story of the “ stolen 
despatches,” which has been frequently referred to in connexion 
with the name of the Marquie de Moustier since that statesman 
was appointed loreign Minister of France, may not be kaown to 
some of our readers, The despatches in question contained, so 
goes the story, important revelations respecting the means pos- 
sessed by the Russians of defending Sel pol, which revela- 
tions had been made confideatial to Count Muster] Meinhoved, 
then Prussian Ambassador at St. Petersburg, by the Emperor 
Nicholas, during the Crimean war, and were sent by the Count 
to the King of Prussia at Potsdam. The despatches were re- 
ceived in the ordinary course by the secretary of the King’s 
Cabinet, Herr Niebuhr, who, a8 usual on such occasions, put 
them in a locked despatch-box and sent them by bis servant to 
Geueral Gerlach for transmission to the King. The servant, 
however, had been bribed by a certain lieutenant, who had pro- 
vided himself with a false key to the box, to let him read its 
contents whenever he was sent on such errands, aud the lieu- 
tenant accordingly copied the despatches and took them to the 
Freuch Embassy, whence they were immediately transmitted to 
Paris. The French Ambassador at the Court of Berlin was at 
that time the Marquis de Moustier, now the head of the French 
Foreign office. —Pull-Mall Gazette. 








Prices or Gas THROUGHOUT THE UNITED Srares.—The 
present prices of gas in cities of different parts of the Union, 
with the government tax added, are about as follows: Io 
Albany, $375; Baltimore, $350; Boston, average, $3 60; 
Brooklyn, — $3 50; Buffalo, $3 50; Charleston, $5; 
Chicago, $3 80; Cincinnati, $3 50; Detroit, $4; Jersey City, 
$4; Louisville, $3 33; Loweil, $3 75; Milwaukee, $4; New- 
ark, $3 75; New Orleans, $5 50; New Haven, $375; New 
York, average, $3 16; Philadelphia, $3 15; Pittsburg, $1 60; 
Providence, $3 50; Rochester, $425; Richmond, $5; St. 
Louis, $417; Syracuse, $425; Washington, $410. The 
prices rauge trom $2 80 to $6 per thousaud cubic feet on the 
Atlantic side, and from $10 to $12 on the Pacific coast. 
Pitisburg is the only city where the price is so low as $1 60 
per thousand cubic feet.—V. Y. Heening Post. 





Hicu Livre Betow Srarms.—The Baroness de ——, on re- 
turning the other day from a drive, was informed by her 
femme de chambre that an assistant at one of our large card 
engraver’s had just brought a packet for her. The lady opened 
the packet, and found a hundred beaatifully-priuted carda with 
the name ‘*M. Henri,” sur i by ab ial t, en- 
graved upon them. “ There is surely some mistake,’’ said the 
Baroness; “I have ordered no cards, and besides they bear a 
name totally unknown to me.”” “I can assure you there is no 
mistake on my part, madame,” replied the young man, “I was 
told to bring them to the Barone-s de ——.”’ On saying this the 

oung man left the house, and the lady was about to call him 
Back, when her femme de chambre, who had up to that mbment 
remained silent, said she thought the cards were for “ M. Henri, 
madame’s coachman!”’ “ For Henri, my coachman!” exclaimed 
the lady with surprise. “ HA, Lien! madame, because one is a 
domestic is that a reason why he should not have a card as well 
as his master or mistress?’ “Oh!” replied the Baroness, “I 
have no objection, but Henri might bave left out the baronial 
coronet.”’ “If madame puts it on his livery buttons,” returned 
the femme de chambre with a magisterial air, “ how can madame 
object to his putting it on his card?” The ready answer was too 
much for the lady, who ended the dialogue with a hearty burst 
of laughter. 








Tue Earty History oF Tsa.—This famous beverage was 
severely abused for long after its first appearance iu Europe. Its 
use is described in 1678 as a “ base unworthy Indian custom.” 
In 1746 a physician wrote that as Hippocrates spared no pains 
to root out the-Athenian plague, so be had himself used his ut- 
most endeavours * to destroy the raging epidemical madness of 
importing tea from China.” And a few years earlier the Grub 
Street jourval attacked it with considerable violence, declaring 
that even “ were it wholesome a8 balsam or mint, it 
were yet mischief enough to have a whole population used to 
sip warm water in an effeminate mincing manner once or twice 
every day.”” Under the influence of abominable liquor the 
same writer declares that “ women become barren : or, if they 
breed, their blood is made so poor that they have not strength 
to suckle.” Jonas Hanway wrote a treatise against tea in Dr. 
Johnson’s time, and that vast consumer took up the cudgels for 
“ that elegant and Any Boswell), even going so 
far, for the first only time in his biographer believes, 
as to answer the rejoinder Haoway —— Johnson was an ut- 








hand,” or the bewildered editer. Critics, too, grumbled be- 
cause they could not find fault with a plot for which no one 
was responsible.—" If we object to the beginning, Mr. Sala 
will say he meant to make it all rightat the end; if we object 
to the end, the other hand will naturally say he was fettered 


by Mr. Sala’s beginning.” In fact, the beginning seems to 
have been ignored al The introd chapter de- 
scribes the heroine as always alone ; riding aloné@in the Park, 


dining alone at a Bond Sireet hotel, appearing at Greenwich, 
Ventnor, Richmond, Paris, “ always quite alone.” She is, in 





wonderful talent displayed in the heterogeneous mass of colours 


short, # perfect enigma; and to explain how and why she 


terly insatiable tea-drinker, “ h hameless”’ he called 
himself, “ with tea amusing the evening, with tea solacing the 
midnight, with tea welcoming the morning.” It is be who is re- 
sponsible for the late date, 1666, for the of its use 
in England, and for the noble patronsge uader which it is said 
to have made its first appearance. Boswell wrote of his powers 
as a consumer in words which would infallibly ratte ay 
him into calling his toady a fool, had they been publ his 
lifetime : “ The quantities of it which he at all hours were 

Bot 


so great that his nerves must have been uncommonly strong 
to have been extremely relaxed by such an intemperate use of 
jt” But of all detractors of this excellent soother and stimulant, 
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no one has more thoroughly essayed a hip-and-thigh slaughter | call. Hazlitt’s, for instance, keen and aggressive, with eyes 
than Cobbett, Cobbett and Beer. On every ground he objected | that flashed out epigram. Tom Hood's, a Methodist parson’s 


to it as food forthe labouring classes, and the Edinburgh Re-| face; not a ripple yn the 
view endorsed most of his arguments, stating its firm belief that | he dropped was a pun, and eve 


beverage, is the first step towards insuri 


th and strength | much rabid politics on his lips 


« g prohibition, absolute and erage ney the noxious |ter. Leigh Hunt's, parcel genial, parcel democratic, with as 
nsuring 
1 


to the poor, and asserting that ‘‘ when a labourer fancies himself | Miss Kelly’s, plain, but engaging. (The most unprofessional 
refreshed with a mess of this stuff, sweetened by the coarsest | of actresses, and unspoiled of women ;+the bloom of the child 
black sugar, and by azure blue milk, it is only the warmth of the | on her cheek, undefaced by the rouge, to speak in a meta- 
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Antioch, which led to his being adopted as the patron of sol- 
diers ; and afterwards, in the reigneof Edward IIL., as before 
mentioned, he was installed as the patron of chivalry and the 
tutelar saint of England. 

Other learned historians make a distinction between the St. 
George of history and the St. George of romance ; the former 
being the St. George already described, the Jatter (the St. 
George of romance) being regarded es a native of England, 
of royal lineage, who was mysteriously carried away by an 










lines of it, though — word 
ry pun roused a roar of laugh- 


as honey from Mount Hybla. 


water that soothes him for the moment, unless perbaps the sweet- | phor.) She was one of the most dearly welcome of Lamb's 
pess may be palatable also.” Cobbett proved, in a manner con- Wordsworth’s, farmerish and respectable, byt with 
clusive to his mind that the use of tea entailed a very unneces-| something of the great poet occasionally breaking out, and 
sory waste of time and money, in which view he might bave found glorifying forehead and eyes. Then there was Martin Burney, 
support from the Memale Spectator for 1745, where a writer de-| ugliest of men, hugest of eaters, honestest of friends. I see 
clared that the tea-table “ cost more to support than would main-| him closeted with Lamb, reading the Gospel of St. 
tain two children at nurse,” though eight years after that date | John for the first time. And Sheridan Knowles, burly and 
the country rector with a London wife stated that less than a| jovial, striding into Lamb's breakfast-room one sprin 
pouod lasted them a twelvemonth as they seldom offered it but morning—a great bunch of May-blossom in his hand. An 
to the best company. The Quarterly had taken a different tone | George Darley, scholar and poet—slow of speech and gentle 
about tea, as might have been expected, allowing, indeed, thatit|of strain; Miss Kelly’s constant shadow in her walks 
relieves the pains of hunger “ rather by hanical distensi t the Enfield woodlands.” 

than by supplying the waste of nature by adequate sustenance,” ” ss 
but claiming for it the power of “calm, placid, and benignant) TxrzoRaras TO THE Coronses.—The success of the Atlantic 
exhilaration, gently§stimulating the st h when fatigued by | Telegraph will no doubt revive the projects for connecting Eng- 
digestive exertions, and serving as an appropriate diluent of the | jand by submarine cables with her colonies and possessions, and 
chyle.” More recent inquiries into the peculiar powers of te®| make her independent of foreign countries for telegraphic newe. 
have tended to raise it in popular esteem, though it still appears | [, has now been demonstrated that a telegraphic cable 1700 
not to be very clear why it should possess the valuable proper-| miles in length can be safely laid down in a tempestuous ocean 
ties which experieace assigns toit. One percent. of volatile oil, of enormous depth The distance from Falmouth to Gibraltar is 
an ingredient of which the original leaf shows no trace, is im- | 1@00 miles, from thence to Malta is 981 miles, and from thence 
parted by the process of drying and roasting, and this oil is so | to Alexandria is $19 miles. From Suez to Aden is 1303 miles, 
potent that the Chinese dare not use tea for a year alter the leaf | from thence to Bombay 1664$miles, from Galle to Siugapore 1594 
has been prepared, while the packers and unpackers of tea suffer | miles, and from thence to Hong-Kong 1437 miles. From Galle 
much trom paralysis in consequence of their inhaling this subtle | to King George’s Sound 3330 miles, from Australia to New 
element. The volatile character of this part of the tea, so valua-| Zealand 1000 miles, From Aden to Seychelles*is 1396 miles, 
ble when not prezent in too large quantities, renders close fitting | fpom thence to Mauritius is 940 miles, and from thence to Natal 
caddies indispensable for those who would keep the flavour of| jg 2000 miles. From Newfoundland to Bermuda is 1200 miles, 
their tea, Theine, of which their is an average of two per cent. | and from thence to the midst of the West India Islands is 900 






























enchantress soon after his birth; and who, when he had at- 
tained to man’s estate, engaged with and slew a monstrous 
dragon in Libya, 


In a note to Spenser's “ Faerie Queen” it is stated that as 


the Red-cross Knight was strenginened by the influence of 
the Well and the Tree of Life,so St. George was strengthened 
in his contest with the Dragon by the fruit of a goodly tree. 
But whether the Jearned in such matters can discern in the 
representations of St.George and the Dragon any delinea- 
tions of a fruit-bearing tree, 1 must leave to their researches. 
The exact amount of credence which is due to any of these 
legendary records I must also beg to leave to the varied im- 
aginations of my readers. 


A New Custom Succesrep.—Shall we go barefoot ? or, at 


least, shall we make our children do so? The question may 
seem a strange ove; but the Comtesse de Noailes has been 
gravely recommending the eustom in a letter addressed to 
the Ladics’ Sanitary Association. 
healthy and cicanly than the present plan, and therefore 
hopes that her aristecratic follow saritarians will set an ex- 
ample by allowing their own children to go barefoot in the 
park, The Medical Times and Gazette thinks the suggestion 
80 rational that it only requires to be set going, but proposes 
a slight compromise, in the shape of a sole fastened to the 
otherwise naked foot by sandals, after the manner of the an- 
tique. In these days of eccentricity in dress, or no dress, 
there is no knowing what we may come to. 


She thinks it far more 


Ladies now 


in good tea, though some green teas have as much as six per | miles. 
cent., has nothing to do with the taste of tea, but its presence is 
most important, on account of the unusually large amount of 
nitrogen (nearly 30 per cent.) which it contains, It is this sub- 
stance that makes tea save food, by its actionjin preventing va- 
rious wastes of the system, and renders it peculiarly acceptable 
to"elderly persons, in whom thése wastes go on very rapidly, 
while their stomach assimilates !ess and less of the nutritive por- 
tion of food. An ounce of good tea contains about ten grains of 
theine—an amount sufficient to prod a peculiar intoxication, 
and many unpleasant symptoms, if taken inoneday. From three 
to four grains of theine is a healthy amount for a day, so that 
three ounces of really good tea is more than an ordinary person 
should take in a week. Tannin, the astringent element in tea, 
is extracted by lengthened infusion, and anyone who wishes to 
avoid the effects of its astringency, should drink tea soon after 
the water is poured over it. The really nutritive element of tea, 
the gluten, is thrown away with the deaves, The use of soda 
tends to bring out a trifle more of this element ; but the South 
American native custom of eating the spent leaves, after the 
liquor is consumed, appears to be the best way of making sure of 
the gluten. 






Who swears or 
in an angry 
Quarrell or stri 
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Beit Rrncer’s ARTICLES :— 
We ring ye Quick to Church 
the dead to grave. 
Good is our use, 
suci usage let us have. 


mood, 


although he draw no blood, 
Who wears his hat, or 
spits, oreturns a bell, 
Or through unskillfall 
ringing marrs a peal, 
Shall forfeit sixpence 


’*T will make him cautious 
*gainst another time. 


Tur Fires or twe East.—In the East Indies families re- 
, siding in the Mofussil are incessantiy annoyed by flies and 
Viennese Moras.—The Rey. Archer Gurney contributes | mosquitoes, the former settling apoa the persons of the in- 


walk about the streets almost bareneaded ; they may possibly 
be inclined to make a trial in the other direction, like the lady 
who appeared, a few years back, sandalled and somewhat 
lightly clothed, at a masquerade ball at the Tuileries, 























Toe Two TELEGRAPH Compantes —The work of the pre- 
sent year has been accomplisned, not by the old Atlantic Tel- 
egraph Company, but by the Anglo-American Company. The 
nominal capital of the old company is two millions, of which 
they have raised and expended £1,200 000. The capital of the 
Anglo-American Company is £600,000 ; and, by the contract, 
a revenue of £150,000 a year on this capital is secured to the 
latter Company as a preferential charge. Eight per cent. is 
then to be paid on the Atlantic Telegraph preference shares, 
and four per cent. on their ordinary stock; aad, if there are 
any profits then remaining, the surplus isto be divided be- 
tween the two Companies. The receipts necessary to meet 
all these expectations should be enormous, but there is every 
reason to expect that they will be sufficient. Up to the pre- 
sent time the Cables have been working under great disad- 
vantages, The breakdown of the land lines on the American 
side has seriously checked the despatch of m and, 
moreover, by refusing to sent’ any messag’s for a less sum 


curses 


kes 


le sin, 


2) ) " 
to Macmillan some “ Reminiscences of Vienna,” of which city | mates as fast as they are brushed off by native attendants, than £20 the Company have greatly restricted their business. 


he gives a bright and pleasant idea. The Austrian capital | who are occupied wholly throughout the day in chasing them 





Nevertheless, under all these disadvantages, the receipts 


generally has the credit of being almost, if not quite, the most | away, by means of chouries (light whisks, made out of the have amounted on an average to nearly £1,000 aday. On 


immoral town in Europe—even exceeding Paris; but Mr. | fexile fibres of a long coarse 


Gurney says such is not his experience. He writes :—‘ This| the graceful train of the wild peacock, which magnificent 
r # js in the country.) It requires one person’s “ whole 

ing to the cold and heartless vice of Paris, to the deliberate | time” to follow up this comparatively speaking unprofitable 
pursuit, but from constant usage it becomes an indispensable 
office that cannot be neglected. At meal times the table 
lasses and other drinking vessels are obliged to be protected 


at least 1 can answer for—there is or was nothing correspond- | pird ab 





pleasure in wickedness for its own sake; the public senti- 
ment which makes M. Taine say that there is only one hypoc- 
risy left in France, the hypocrisy of vice. There is a certain 
tenderness, a geniality, in the nature of the Viennese people, 







rom the obtrusion of swaru 8 


which is a thousand leagnes removed from the hard, military, | horn chapooses, which are constructed so as to fit the orifices 
prosaic sternness of the Frenchman... .I never remember to | of the vessels tightly, or the fluids they contained would be 
have seen & single immoral piece upon the Viennese stage. | almost simultaneously invaded by swarms of these volitant 
pests. gain, as soon as the evening shades appear, the ears 
of the inhabitants of the above country are unwelcomely as- 


The celebrated Viennese fairy dramas of Raimund, Nestroy, A 
and others, replete with wit, humour, invention, and truly de- 














one day they reached £2,000. Two very long messages were 
sent, and it is curious to learn that one was the speech of the 
King of Prussia, the other the account of some sporting 
match. At the present scale of charges £2,000 does not rep- 
resent more than 100 messayee ; and if, as we are assured, the 
Cable will transmit at least 15 words a minute, it is obvious 
that 100 messages aday is nothing tothe number which 
might be sent by means of two Cables, In fact. the present 
tariff is so high as to be to some extent probibitory, and we 
are told this was expressly intended ia order to keep the bus- 
iness at first within manageable limits. It would be absurd, 
however, to maintain so excessive a charge, and we are glad 
to observe that the Chairman contemplates its reduction to 


or the feathers composing 


of flies by means of silver or 


lightfal fan, were written invariably in the interest of virtue | sailed by the drowsy whispers of myriads of mosquitoes, St . 


and goodness. I bave never in my life seen such wonderful | which continually wound eve 
comic actors as Nestroy himself and a certain marvellous] sop, with venomons effect. 

Scholz, whoee mere appearance was a signal for inexhaustible | pave been known to occasion 
merriment. But the langh was never against purity; in 
trigues of wedded life were never the subject of the drama. 
There really seemed to be no vice upon principle in Vienna— 
1 mean, by cold, hard, military system of malice prepense. 
What there was, was born of impulse and of a profusion of 
























ADMINISTRATION OF JUSsTI 


sentiment—very silly, 1 dare s«y, too often, but not odious.” | horror of the law would appear to be impartially administered. 
The Independance Belge says :—‘‘ Count L——, one of the 
Emperor's aides-de-camp, was summoned lately before a 
judge, on the complaint of a tradesman, to whom be neglected 





Wixps.—Mr. Browning is inventing instraments for measur- 
ing and registering the force and velocity of winds. He also 
proposes to show the velocities panying certain pr 
of wind. 





to pay a small! account. The 
but at the third summons, bei 
condemned by default to an i 


Is not another observation desirable to complete the 
information? Old pilots say that the weight of their sails, filled 
by a north wind. does not correspond with the force of the wind 
being short of what might be expected ; and they account for i 
by supposing that a north wind blows down slantingly, making 
a larger angle with the plane of the sea than other winds. We] gouie. 
cannot pretend to any opiaion upon the matter of fact alleged, | weey, 
or the conjecture founded on it, but, as both are believed by ob- 
servant skilful seamen, the point is worth inquiry. There may 
be something or there may be nothing, to be learnt in this diree-| ,; 
tion, but it is something to learn the nothing, and no inquiry pe 
into natural phenomena can be idle, especially when Mr. Brown- 
ing has got the wind in hand, aad can make it tell and record all 
its seerets. The discovery is made that it has got a name for 
speed which it does not much deserve, and an ordinary railway 
train will beat a stiff gale. Will not the angle at which it im- 
pinges explain the slowness at which it travels over the earth 
and water compared with its force ? 


ith the judge to change the 


A rich widow, 


police arrived to 





Cuar.es Lamn’s Frrenps anp Favourtrrs.—Some “ Re- 
collections of Charles Lamb” are published in the last num- 
ber of Notes and ies. The writer, in his youthful days, 
knew Lamb at Enfield and Edmonton. 
sels, and signs his communication “T. W.” Most readers 
will perhaps be surprised to hear that “ Alice W—— was not 
Lamb’s sole passion.” It appears that, at a much later period 
of his life, he was again smitten ; but, says “T. W.,” discreet- 
ly, “ as the lady who inspired this affection may still be living, 


sonment.”’ 


have the bindings of his old books mended by a cobbler when | are of opinion that St. 
they became too bad to hold together. His new books—even 
the works of his familiar friends—he would give away, often 
throwing them over the garden wall into the of 
“T. W.,” who lived next door. The young 
quently invited into the cottage of the Lambs, to spend 
evening with the famous ones of those days. “ Of the dis- 
course ot these dii majores,” he ve 

now ; but the faces of some of 


century. 


who may bave but recently arrived from temperate latitudes 
into tropical countries, by their introducing inflammatory 
ulcers into various parts of their bodies. 





>| attended before the magistrate and paid the money, saying, | *MOUMted to 15.686 tons, valued at £367,435, 
|< He prefered to pay without discussion rather than have any- 
thing to do with a tribunal of clodhoppers (Kholopskoy 
y The judges arrested him and sentenced him to a 

's imprisonment for contempt of court The count ap- 
ied to the Emperor in order to escape this sentence, but his 
jesty replied that all he could do for him was to intercede 


ent in his own house, which was done, and the Count is 
now undergoing it. The second affair happened at Moscow. 
adame Mazourine, well known from her os- 
tentatious piety, and for the large sums she spent in building 
churches and convents, took it into her head to refuse pay- 
ment of a small debt, and the matter going before the tribunal, 
an order was ultimately issued to seize her furniture. The 
carry out the sentence, when they found the 
door fast, and in spite of their summons in the name of the 
law it remained unopened. They then attempted to scale 
the wall, when the mistress of the house ordered a number 
"| of savage dogs to be let loore, Secing this, the police retired, 

and Madame Mazourine was summoned to appear before the 
magistrate, and has been condemoed to two months’ impri- 


Sn. Grorce anp THE Dracon.—The history of St. George 
and the Dragon, like most other ancient legends, is somewhat 
it were premature to speak of it in detal.” Among other | involved in obscurity, and has obtained two or three slightly- 
statenfents in the letter is one to the effect that Lamb used to | varying versions in its descent to posterity. 
George was a native of Cilicia or Pap- 
padocia, and afterwards bishop of Alexandria; and that he 
suffered martyrdom at the hand of the pagans during the fourth 


Our early Crusaders, it is generally believed, found his 
tloned in the calendars and martyrologies of the 
Eastern Christians 


the Victorious. 
also supposed to have assisted the Christians at the siege of ' the 































phn ys portion of your _. 
ese sanguinary myrmidons 
very serious results to persons 


Mrxerat Propucts or Great Brrram.—The mineral 
statistics of the United Kingdom have just been completed 
for the past year. According to these, the total quantity of 
coal produced in 1865 amounted to 98,150,587 tons. Of this 
quantity, North Wales produced 1,933,000 tons ; South Wales, 
7,911,507 tons; Scotland, 12,650,000 tons; and Ireland, 128,- 
000 tons. Ot the above Total produce, 28,783,052 tons were 
consumed in making iron, leaving 59,197,058 tons for other 
purposes, which gives » consumption of 2 tons 9 ewt. Sib. for 
each unit of population. The quantity of coal brought with- 
in the metropolitan district last yeor was 5,909,045 tons, val- 
ued at £3,324,804. This produced 4,819,254 tons of pig iron. 
The tin produced from the Cornwall mines during the past 
year exceeded the production of any previous year, and 
The copper 
mines of Great Britain and Ireland produced 198,298 tons of 
copper ore, valued at £927,938. The total quantity of lead 
ore raised was 90,452 tons, from which 723,856 ounces of sil- 
ver were obtained. The Welsh gold-inines yielded 1,668 
ounces of gold. The produce in 1364 was 2,336 ounces, 114,- 
115 tons ot iron pyrites were raised, the vaine of which is es- 
timated at £71.174. Of this quantity 81,993 tons were raised 
in the county of Wicklow. The total value of minerals 
raised during 1865 is £32,559,080; and of metals, £15,773,287. 


ck tN Russta.—In Russia the 


count at first refused to appear, 
ng warned that he risked being 
mprisonment of two months, he 


sentence to six weeks’ confine- 





Prorosep Prosecotion+or Mra, Evar.—The Jamaica Com- 
mittee, established for the purpose of prosecuting Mr. Eyre, 
have iesued a circular, in which they ask for sabscriptions to the 
amount of £10,000 to carry out that object. They state—“ The 
conduct of the ex Governor so far from being repented of or 
repudiated, is held up as a model for imitation.” The circu) 
sets out at length the reasons for an active step, induced, as the 
committee declare, by the reception accorded Mr. Eyre at 
Southampton. It might be argued that this reception was the 
result of an expression of feeling represented so vigorously be- 
fore that event by the instigators of the prosecution. We have 
written strongly on the point of the Jamaica business, but we 
are not positive that a proceeding of this nature will not make a 
seeming martyr of a gentleman whose notoriety is already of a 
very unenviable character.— London Review, 








* 
Some historians} A Lucmy ExpLaNaTiIon.—Said Angelina to her Edwin, as 
they looked through an old glee-book, “ Edwin, dearest, pray 


what is the meaning of the line— 
‘ Unnumbered surges grace the foaming eoast ”” 
Serge, know, is woollen stuff, like my bathing dress, you 
know. J Bat one don’t spell it with a ‘a,’ know.” , 
Said Edwin, “’M sure I don’t know. P*raps it’s a misprint. 


Fellow very likely wrote it down at ee. Tried to count 
bathers there, and found he couldn't do it.”—Punch, 


he was held in great 
Vi He was 
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Conpuctgp sy Captain G. H. Mackunziz. 


PROBLEM, No. 928. By Herr G. de Boer. 
BLACK. 
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White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





' SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 927, 
White. Black. 
LRtoK RS Anything. 
2 Mates accordingly. 





MATCH BETWEEN MESSRS. STEINITZ AND BIRD. 


GAME III. 

White Black. White. Black, 
Mr. 8. Mr. B. Mr. 8. Mr. B. 
1PtoK4 PtoK3 17Q KttoK2 4444 
2PtoQé PtoQ4 18 PtoQB4 Kt to K2 
3 | hy BS PtksP 19 QKttoKKt3 K BtoQB2 
4 Kt tke P PtoK B4 29 QBtwoQBs PtoKR4. 
5 Be to ORs K KttoK BS | 21 KttoK4 B tks K Kt 
a eatte BS BtoQs 22 KttksKtPch KtoKt2 
7 K BtoQB4 Castles 23 K Rtks B K Ktto K Kt3 
8 Castles PtoQ BS 24K RtoK KtoR 3 
9 Rto K K KttoQ4 25 Ktto R3 PtoK BS 
10 KKttoKKt5 Rto K BS 44d y KttoR5 

1 oes PtoK R&S 27 QtoK4 RtoB 4 
12 KKt to K BS pod 28 P tke P QKttoR2 
13 KttoK 5 Bto 2 PtoK7 QwQ2 
MQtoKB3 QKttoQ2 wv QRoQ Q to B2 
15 KBto QKts K to R2 3LQtoK6ch Bto Kt3 

16 Bto Q2 Pto K Kt4 32 R to Q 7, and wins. 





(We presume Mr. Bird had some reason for not taking off 
the King’s Kt and then the K P, though at the moment we see 
no objection to his so doing. 


GAMB IV. 

White. Black. White, Black, 

Mr. Bird Mr. Steinitz. Mr. Bird. Mr. Steinitz, 
1PwKé4 PtoK 4 18 Bs toGh BtoQ2 
uKttoK BS KttoQBS 16 KttoK B4 QtoQ s 
S3BtoKt5 kttoK BS ITPtoQB4 Sate o 
4 Castles Kt tks P 18 Ktto Q5 K Rto 
5 Rto K sq KttoQ3 \wabuBs KttoK4 
6 Btks Kt Q P tks B waBtoB4 PtoKKt4(d) 
7PtoQ4 Pto K 5 2LPtoQBS QtwQK3 
8 KttoQ BS PtoK B4(a) | 22 B tke Kt BtoQRS 
9 Ktto KS Bto K2 23 Kt tks QB BtksQ 
10 PtoQ5 P tks P P (e) : 
1l Kt tke P Ktto K B2(0) | 2¢ Kt tks Q BtoQB5 
12 KttoKB4(e) QtoK BS 25 KttoQB7 KRto K Kt 
13 KttoK BS BtoK2 26 Kttke KBP BtoK B 
14 KttoK RS Qto K KtS 27 Ktto Qéch 





and Mr. Steinitz resigned. 
(a) White keeps a Pawn plus, but his game is a little exposed, 
(bo) Very interesting situations now arise, 
(ce) Well played on Black's 
(d) This oversight loses a piece and the game at once. 
(e) But for this unforeseen stroke White's last two ingenious 
moves would have won him his piece back again. 


GAME V. 
French Opening. 





White. Black. White, Black, 
Mr. Steinitz. Mr. Bird. Mr. Steinitz. Mr. Bird. 
LPtoK4 Pto K 3 22 KttksR Kt tks R 
2PwQ4 P toQ4 23 RK tke Kt P tks Kt 
8 KttoQ BS PtksP 4RtksKP KtoB2 
4 Kt tks P KttoQB3 2 Rto K2 BtoRK 5 
5 KttoKB3 PtoK B4 vronee R to K Raq 
a A yh tto K 3 27 K to Kt 3 KtoK 3 
7 Bto 4 BtoQ Kt5 3B PtQB4 PtoQB3 
8 Castles B tke Kt WPteKR4 PtoQR4 
9 Ptks B Castles WBtKB4 KtoQ2 
10 Ktto K5 KttoQR4 BTS bh R to Q Rag 
1i BtoQ Kt3 PtoQkKt3 S32 BtoK 5 PtoQRS5 
12 Rto Ke Kt tks B 33 P tks P B to Q6 
13 RPtks Kt BtoQ Kt2 34 RtoK3 Btks P 
14 KttoQ3 KttoK5 3) BtksKtP RtksQRP 
Bed me Qto K R5(a) | 3% KtoBé pg by 
16 PtwoKBS KttoK Kt4 ST BtOoOK RG KtoK Kt8s 
17 QtoK2 Rto K B38 383 BtoK Kt5 Rto Kt 5ch 
18 Qto KB2(b) Rto K Kt3(c)| 39 KtoK5 Bto Q4 
19 o2keQ KttksB Pech ;40 KtoKeq RtoK5 ch 
wWKtoB2 2s |4i Reks Btks R 
21 KttoK B4 Kttks KktP 42 K to B6 PtoK BS 


and the game was abandoned as drawn, 

(a) From this point Black bas the game in his hands. 

(0) That a player of Mr. Steinitz’s scumen should have com 
mitted this error is remarRable, but that his opponent should 
have omitted to take advantage of it, is wonderful. 

(e) Here, by simply checking with the Kt at K R6, Mr. Bird 
could have won the game easily, Ex. gr.— 





. 18 Ktto K R6ch 
19 P tks Kt 1Y Rto Kt3ch 
Ww K to Beq 
If 20 K to Req, Black takes Q with’Q and wins, 
20 Q tks R P ch 
2 KtoK2 21 Kto Kt 7, and White 
is lost, 


pro Quo. u 
state of thiugs in which the divisor, the dividend, and the 
Quotient are so adjusted that nothing remains. 
ped, urged to labour under the Quiver of the lash, must have 
& Quid pro Quo ¢ 
of Quixotic tun, often cast aside their Quilt, and disturb the 
Quietude of night with mirthfal laughter, as a Quid pro Quo 
for want of repose. 
Quid of tobacco. The Quaker’s Quid pro 
ness of his dress is the Quietness of his life. 


sions the sudden 
ergued that the remedy for these disasters is the replanting of 
trees throughout the districts which have been stripped of 
wood, and the putting a stop to the reckless felling of tamber 
which has prevailed of late years. 


THe CoMPETITIVE EXAMINATION SystTEM.—Two pupil- 
teachers, who were in other respects equal, were remanded 
tw separate apartments for an hour, with instructions to pro- 


duce an essay on “Q.” One selected for his motto “ Les pour 


Quoi et les par ce Que.’ The other chose as follows :—“* Quid 


.” “ This is an average rule of Quits for Quits ; it isa 
Tae Quadru- 


in corn. The Queer and Quizzical, in Quest 


Jack’s Quid pro Quo for any favour is a 
Quo for the Quaint- 
Cabby’s Quid pro 
Quo is a Queff of stout tor a cast on the way. A lawyer’s fee 


is nota bad Quid pro Quo for alegal Quibble ; it often Quashes 
a Quarrel, Qualti 
a passion in the Qtickest time. 
Quadrating a merchant's bill as a Quid pro Quo for cash, sav- 
ing thé Quill and Quires of foolscap. 
just, must be equal in Quality and Quantity, in that case it 
will yield Quotidian satisfaction. To write in a Quiescent 
form, Quoth I, is the best policy, and without Quoting the 
proverbs of Solomon I can assure the examinators that to ex- 
pect a 
the shipmate on tbe Quarter-deck, the porter on the Quay. In 
a word, Quid pro Quo is the Question of Questions, trom the 
labourer in the Quarry to the Queen on the Throne. 
time is up.” 


the Qualms of conscience, and Quenches 
A cheque is often used for 


The Quid pro Quo to be 


Quid pro Quo is a very natural thing—is understood by 


My 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the “Quid pro Quo” 


competitor came off triumphant. 





Tue Errect or Forests ON THE CLIMATE.—A question 


whic has been often debated of late years, namely, the ef- 


fect of woods and forests on climate has been suddenly re- 
vived by the great floodsin France. Forests, as is shown, 
promote and equalize the rainfall of a country, and are the 
natural countercheck to drought. The reverse of all this is 
produced by cutting down the forests. Then long terms of 


dry weather occur; the rain falls in short but furious storms, 


and running rapid)y down from the unsheltered land, occa- 


oods so much complained of. I: is now 


RAINFALL IN ENGLAND.—In the six months ending June 


30th, the British rainfall amounted to17 inches,morethanin| __ 
the whole of the year 1865, and yet we look back on those six 
months as a period of fine weather. 
been a rapid increase in the quantity. In Gloncestershire, 10 
inches fell in eight weeks; and in Dorsetshire, more than 7 
inches in twenty-five days. The total fall, from January to 
September inclusive, was more than 30 inches. Excessive as 
this quantity may appear, it will not do more than to restore 
the balance which had been disturbed by the unusual dry- 
nees of the three former years. Damage has been occasioned 
by floods in some of the northern counties, and much grain 
has been stacked in a damp condition, yet the general result 
of the abundant rainfall will be beneficial. 


Since June, there has 





Kwang Prano,—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 


the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instru- 


ments of any other maker, One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 


characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 


their tone, and the general > of wear, far beyond those 
of any first class maker.—N. Y. World. 


THE “ WEBER” PIANO-FORTES have obtained so high 
a reputation in the Musical world, that most all our first artists 
unite in calling them the best Pianos of the present day, a fact 
which is fully proved by their being selected in preference to all 
others by the Conservatory of New York. They are most ele- 
gant instruments, having a pure, sweet tone, full of brilliancy and 
fire ; immense power, capable of filling the largest hall; most 
agreeable touch ; and, being made with a view to durability and 
standing in tune, they have become the favourite instruments of 
the art-loving public.—N. Y. Independent, July 12, 1866, 

PREPARED OILL OF PALM AND MACE, 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hr ir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 

THE MARVEL OF PERU. 
A New and Beautiful Pertume. The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it, 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 
T. W. Waicut & Co.,, 100 Liberty Street, New York, 

















For Sale by all Druggists. 








MOTH AND FRECKLES, 


Ladies afflicted with discolorations on the face, called Moth 
Patches, or Freckles, should use PERRY'S celebrated MOTH 
AND FRECKLE LOTION. It is infallible. Prepared by Dr. 
B. ©. PEREY, Dermatologist, No. 49 Bond St., New York. Bold 
by all Druggist in New York and elsewhere. Price $2. 





EV. F. J. LUNDY, D.C.L., Oxtord, late 

Professor of Greek and Latin in the Mount Washington 

Collegiate Institute (Mr. Geo, W. Clarke’s,) receives PRIVATE 
PUPILS. 





For terms, &c., enquire 1765 Bleecker St, 


Our Young Folks 


An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls, 


This Monthly, -begun in January 1865, has already won the 
reputation of being “THE BRST JUVENILE MaGAZIN® PUBLISHED 
IN ANY LAND OR LANGUAGE.” Prominent educators, distinguish- 
ed clergymen, and the press generally, have commended it in the 
highest terms. Its contents are always thoroughly interesting 
and healthy, at once variously attractive and useful. 

Among its contributors are the most eminent American writers, 
—H. W. Longfellow, John G. Whittier, Harriet E. Prescott, R: H. 
Stoddard, Julia R. Dorr, Author of “‘ Seven Little Sisters,” T. W. 
Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, J. H. A. Bone, Charlotte Kingsley 
Chanter, Oliver Optic, Rose Terry, Mary N, Prescott, Kate Pat- 
nam, Charles D. Gardette, Author of ‘‘ Angel Children,” &c — 
and it is profusely illustrated from designs by the best American 
artists. Full-page Illustrations are now given in every number. 
An ample department of Evening Entertainment and Correspond- 
ents makes it a Hovuseno_p De.icut. 

Terms: $2 a year in advance; Three copies, $5; Five copies $8 
Ten copies, $15; Twenty copies, $30, and a copy Gratis to the 
person procuring the Club. 


Every Saturday| 











L's ae ae 
This popular Weekly reproduces promptly for American readers 
the best and most readable portions of Foreign Periodical Litera- 
ture. These include short and serial Stories, Essays Biographical 
and Descriptive, Roems, Sketches of Travel and Adventure, 
Literary Intelligence, and popular papers on Science. Transla- 
tions from the admirable French periodicals are frequently given. 
Among the authors represented in EVERY SATURDAY are 
many of the wisest and wittiest writers of Europe. 

EVERY SATURDAY contains weekly 40 large octavo, double- 
column pages. 

Terms: Single Number, 10 cents; Yearly Subscription, $5 in 
advance ; $4 to a subscriber for any other periodical publishéd by 
Ticknor & Fietps. Monthly Parts, 50 cents a number; Yearly 
Subscription same as for Weekly. : 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 


NOW PUBLISHING, 

THE CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES, 
A CYCLOPADIA OF 

EXPERIMENTAL, CHEMICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 





MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY AND 


HISTORY, 


The sections having been written by authors of great scientific 
eminence, amongst whom ar Professors Owen, —_, 
TeNanT, and Younc; Drs. Leragpy, Busanan, ScOFFRERN, an 
others. With an introductory discourse of the Objects, Plea- 
sures and Advantages of science, by Henry Lorp Brovenam, 
D.C.L., F.R.8., LL.D., Member of the National Institute of France, 
and of the Royal Academy of Naples. 

Edited by James WiLpe, author of the “‘ Magic of Science,”. 
“ Shells and their Inhabitants,” “ Fossils,” “ Usetal Planta,” &c. 

Illustrated with Portraits (on Steel) of eminent scientific men. 
Also, steel and wood engravings, i!lustrative ot the various sub- 
jects treated in the work. In parts at 30 cents each. Published 
semi-monthly. To be completed in about 70 parts, 


LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO., 
12, WEST FOURTH &TREET, NEAR BROADWAY- 
Henry A. Brown, Manager- 
N. B—AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


“The only Edition Authorized by the Widow of 
GENERAL JACKSON. 

LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF 
LIEUT.-GENERAL THOMAS J, JACKSON, 
(Stonewall Jackson,) 

By Prof. R L. Dasney, D.D., 

Illustrated with Steel Portrait and Eleven Diagrams. 

The above is the only authentic and complete “ Life of Jackson’’ 
yet offered to the public—the author having been placed in pos- 
session by Mrs. Jackson of all the General’s private letters—order 
books, documents, &c., &c.—and having the additional advan’ 


NATURAL 


rable campaigns. 

One large octavo, pp. 760; price, Cloth, $4 00; Half Calf, 
$600. Sold only by subscription. Agents wanted in every County 
and Town in the couatry. 

BLELOCE & OO., 
19 Beekman Street, N. Y. 

Jones Brothers, & Co., Rich d, Va, G@ 1 
Agents for the South. 





EXPERIENCE HAS PROVED 


THAT OF ALL tus PREPARATIONS PRESENTED to the 


public for CLEANSING the TEETH, none have stood the test 
like 
THURSTON'S 


IVORY PEARL TOOTH POWDER, 


manufactured by F.C. WELLS & CO.. New York, and for sale 


by all Druggists in the United States and Canada. 
STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING, ESTABLISHMENT. 
OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 
718 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Continue to Dre and CLean Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments, &., ae. 

Ladies 2'x, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 

Also, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pauts, Vests, 
Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Clean Goods re- 
ceived and returned by express. 





Branch Offices, t 





BARRET" NEPHEWS < Ce, 


ot having been the General’s Chief of Staff during his most memo- . 
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